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Church  Directory. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Arenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hcoh  Pritohabd,  Pastor. 

•  King  Street,  between  Maodoogral  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  PM. ;  Free 
Reading  Boom  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursuy,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Brancbport,  N.  J. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Hxubt  van  Dtu,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty^eventb  Street. 
Sabbath-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.90  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club  and  Girls’  Club,  288  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Rev.  Huix  Kin,  Missionary, 

68  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-School,  8.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.16  P.M.< 
Bible  Class.  7  P.M. 

Christ’s  Mission. 

148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 
Jambs  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Conferences. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  Gborqe  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 

306-310  EUist  48d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sabbath-^hool,  9.15  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  7.30  P.  M. 

Thursday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  several  Missionary  Societies,  and  Sunday 
3  P.M.  Service  at  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 


Church  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  2  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  5  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 


Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Palmer,  Pastor. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School,  8.30  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.30  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Prayer-Meetings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  10.80  A.M. 


Faith  Church. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoaolet,  D.D.  Pastor. 
350  West  48th  Street. 

Services  at  10.45  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Snnday-^hool,  8.30  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Frederick  B.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Club,  Young  Men’s  Association, 
Senior  and  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Sewing  Society,  Boys’  Club, 
Chinese  Sunday-School,  Hospital  Service,  etc. 


North  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D.,  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  corner  31st  Street. 
Preaching  Service,  10  30  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sahbath-Scbool,  at  8.30  P.M. 

Christian  Endeavor,  7  P.M. 


'*  The  Old  First  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  DcrriELD,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Bialntains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organizations. 

The  Sunday-School. 

Primary  Department. 

Informal  ConversationalHible  Class. 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies’  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huguenot  Committee. 

The  Wilaer  It'und,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F. -Denholm 
in  charge.  Address :  154  West  106th  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christ,  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Phetp»  Settlement,  314  Blast  35th  St. 


Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.30  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  8.30  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 
Young  People’s  Meeting,  6  55  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  Gboroe  Alexander.  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. :  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-^hool,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Kmmanud  Chapel,  736  Sixth  Street. 


Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  156th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  48d  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Oood  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street.  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Lorenz  Ph.D.,  Pastor. 

West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  106th  Street. 

Public  Worsbip,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  3  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Meeting,  9  P.  M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7  P.M. 

Wednesday  Midweek  Service.  8  P.M. 


w  EVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

T  MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,  Lectums,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churcbly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
V  Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

Tie  Coi  Sons  il  Bnclley  Co- 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  -  NBW  YORK  CITY 


MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  Blast  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

Fridays  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 

COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
BYee  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

BYee  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  dailyt  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 

ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  Blast  and  88d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Kncedler’8  Gallery, 

355  Fifth  Avenue. 

Exhibition  of  Masterpieces. 

Wunderlich’s  Gallery, 

868  Broadway  between  17th  and  18th  Streets. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

McAuley  Water  Street  Mission, 
816  Water  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
211  Blast  48d  Street. 


University  Settlement, 

86  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  Mth  Street. 

St.  Barnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 

837  Blast  104th  Street, 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 

Foot  of  Blast  67th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

869  West  60th  Street. 


Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D. 
West  End  Avenue  and  91st  Street. 


Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School  at  9.45  A.M. 


Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  comer  53d  Street. 


Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sundi^-SchooU  9.45  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 
Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurbt,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Square  and  84th  Street. 


Blble-School,  10  A.M. 

Sunday  Services,  U  A,M.  and  8  P.M. 

Wednesday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  Mddlson  Square  Church  Borne  and  Mission,  884 
Third  Avenue. 


New  York  Presbjrterlan  Church. 

Rev.  Dunoan  j.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Seventh  Avenue  and  188th  Street. 


Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Junior  Association,  10.15  A,M. 
Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Young  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 
Prayer-meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M, 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Youno  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  East  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway- 
Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  8  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bihle  Lesson 
Tueways  at  8  P.M. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Dally  except  Sunday  and  Tuesday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  dal^,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A,M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-6  Fifth  Avenne,  from 
10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  BYee  Circulating  Library.— BYee  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  186  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  886  West  48d  Street:  851  West  13th  Street; 
18  B>Mt  186th  Street ;  180  West  88d  Street ;  806  West  100th 
Street;  861  West  69th  Street;  1688  Second  Avenue ;  816 
Bast  34th  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  Blast  Fifteenth  Street.— BYm  to  self- 


supporting  women  or  those  who  ar<y  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9  aIM.  to  9  PM.  dally  except  Sunday. 


College  Settlement, 
96  Rivington  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 
859  Henry  Street. 


Snnnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  48d  and  48d  Streets 


Wayslt^  Nursery. 


814-816  East  i 


Street. 


West  Side  Settlement  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
453  West  47th  Street. 


Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission 
186  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenne  A 


Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
155  Worth  Street. 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless, 

89  Blast  89th  Street. 


Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 
146  Blast  16th  Street. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderio  Terry  D.D.,  Presiden  t. 

Gboroe  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer.  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (86,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

B’nnds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 
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Begin  the  New  Year  Right — Subscribe  for 


WITH  the  change  in  editorial  and  business  management  last  | 
February,  The  Evangelist  entered  upon  a  period  of  t 
expansion  and  improvement ;  expansion  in  the  range  of  f 
its  interests  and  improvement  in  the  character  of  its  contribu-  tt 
tions.  The  warm  commendations  which  it  has  received  from  S 
many  quarters  and  the  enlarging  field  of  its  business  activities  3 
are  an  encouragement  to  us  to  aspire  to  even  better  things.  Our  $ 
readers  will  be  interested  in  a  glimpse  of  our  plans  for  next  year,  a 
limited  though  it  must  be.  a 

As  always  through  its  long  and  honored  career  of  seventy  1 
years,  so  in  the  future  The  Evangelist  will  endeavor  impartially  S 
to  represent  all  that  is  best  in  Presbyterian  thought  and  activity  9 
while  not  neglecting  the  wider  interests  of  the  Church  through-  4 
out  all  the  world.  A  prominent  place  will  be  given  to  the  Home  2 
and  Foreign  Mission  work  of  our  Church  by  weekly  reports  « 
and  special  articles  from  members  of  our  Boards  and  corre-  S 
spondence  from  missionaries  on  various  fields.  S 

Topics  of  immediate  importance  such  as  the  Prayer  » 
Meeting,  the  best  Sunday-School  Lessons,  the  problem  of  S 
Vacant  Churches  and  Unemployed  Ministers,  Ministerial  W 
Education  and  like  subjects  will  lie  treated  by  writers  of  j 
eminent  experience.  S 

Matters  of  immediate  interest  will  be  treated  in  All  Around  x 
the  Horizon  and  The  Religious  World,  while  Foreign  Thought  S 
will  give  our  readers  all  that  is  freshest  and  most  important  in  • 
European  periodicals.  S 

The  important  department,  Ministers  and  Churches,  will  as  V 
in  the  past  give  Synodical,  Presbyterial  and  Church  news  over  * 
the  entire  area  of  our  own  church.  ^ 

A  series  of  letters  from  prominent  ministers  of  other  de-  S 
nominations  will  keep  our  readers  in  touch  with  important  Z 
movements  in  the  Church  at  large.  In  this  dmjartment  our  ® 
contributors  will  be  Rev.  Philip  S  Moxom,  D.D.,  Congrega- 
tionalist;  Rev.  Wm.  C  .Bitting,  D.D.,  Baptist;  Rev.  F.  Mason  ^ 
North,  D.D.,  Methodi-st;  Rev.  Joseph  Hutcheson,  Episcopal.  w 

The  Book  Table,  always  a  noteworthy  feature  of  The  Evan-  Z 
GELIST,  will  be  greatly  strengthened  under  the  expert  man-  ® 
agement  of  Dr.  Kinsley  Twining,  formerly  of  The  Inde-  S 
pendent.  Z 

The  Home  Department  will  be  expanded  to  include  subjects  of  S 
importance  to  fathers,  mothers  and  teachei-s,  with  stories,  Z 
jioems  and  anecdotes  for  the  children,  and  The  Observation  V 
Car  as  an  introduction  to  popular  science.  # 

The  Serial  Story  will  be  based  upon  the  interesting  boat  work  5 
of  the  McAll  Mission,  being  a  sequel  to  “  The  Cruise  of  the  S 
Mystery,”  by  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist.  Z 

The  Sunday-School  will  contain  Mrs.  Houghton’s  expositions  of  J 
the  International  Lessons  with  maps,  charts,  illustrations  ^ 
and  introductory  papers  on  special  topics,  and  a  series  of  w 
papers  on  practical  questions  by  writers  eminent  in  this  field. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Department,  conducted  as  formerly  9 
by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  McEweu.  D.  U..  will  contain  Christian  En-  * 
deavor  news  and  forward  movements  in  addition  to  the  Z 
exjxisitions  of  the  weekly  topic.  W 

1  he  College  Department,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin,  will  give  Z 
news  of  all  religious,  forward  movements  in  the  college  w 
world  with  items  of  educational  interest.  # 

The  Camera  Club  and  The  Church  Music  Department  will  be  Z 
of  practical  value  to  those  interested  in  these  subjects.  ® 

Farm,  Garden  and  Household  will  give  what  is  newest  and  most  iP 
practical  on  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects.  J 

Other  important  features  will  be  Dr.  Field’s  Letters  of 
Travel,  Sermons  by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  a  series  of  articles  on  The  Z 
New  Biblical  Criticism,  by  Prof.  John  De  Witt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Z 
Princeton,  and  the  Rev  Joseph  Hutcheson.  Rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany.  New  York,  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on 
~  ■  ■  ■“ -  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  Presby-  Z 


For  a  New  Year’s  Present 
there  can  be  nothing  more 
suitable  than  a  year’s  subscription 
to  The  Evangelist 


Among  the 
Contributors 
for  the 
Coming  Year 
are 


ClltKLES  H.  PAItKHlIKST  U.D. 

TIIKOIIOKK  L.  CVVLKR  D.D. 

PiiOF.  n.M.  ahams  brown 

8.  N.  HAMILTON  D.l>.,  Enttlewood 

S.  R.  ROSSITER  D.D. 

PROF.  HERRICK  JOHNSON  D.D.,  I  hiraKO 

T.  S.  HAMLIN  D.D. 

A.  F.  SCHAVFFLER  D.D. 

B.  S.  HOLMES  D.D.,  Pittsliurfth 
MB.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER 
NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLlS  D  D. 

PRESIDENT  CHARLES  CL'THIIHtT  HALL 
JAMES  M.  LUDLOW  D.D. 

PROF.  FRANCIS  BROWN  D.D. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS 
DR.  JOHN  LAMBERT 
YV.  R.  ATKI.N’SON  D.D. 

PRINCIPAL  GRANT,  queenn  Colleve,  Cankila 
PROF.  LOUIS  D.  BRASTOW.  Yale  UnlTenlty 
CHARLES  J.  GUTHRIE.  ESQ..  q.C.,  Ediubaivli 
REV.  ROBERT  BUrilANAN.  EilluborKli 
COUNT  BERNSTORF,  Grrmany 
LEONARD  W'.  BACON  D.D. 

MR.  PATERSON  DU  BOIS 
MME.  ZENAIDE  RAGOZIN 
MR.S.  J.  D.  BURRELL 
MRS.  SUSAN  TEALL  PERRY 
MRS.  JULIA  KEESE  COLLhS 
MRS.  CYNTHIA  MORGAN  ST.  JOHN 
MBS.  HELEN  bENDRIUK  JOHNSON 


Presbyterian  Hanses,  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  Presby¬ 
terian  Cathedrals,  a  series  of  studies  in  Old  Testament  Liter¬ 
ature  by  the  Editor,  the  weekly  reports  of  Settlement  work  in 
the  King’s  Daughters’  House. 
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TIMES 
ARE  BAD 


Every  man  wishes  he 
had  insurance  on  his 
life 


Now  (hoi  TIMES 

ARE  GOOD 

see  that  you  have  some  insurance  on  your  life,  and  if 
you  take  it  in 

Xhc  J^assachusctts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  fo. 

you  will  have  a  policy  that  you  can  enjoy  and  be  helped 
by,  whether  times  are  bad  or  good 


ASSETS,  Jan.  1,  1899,  $22,035,448.27  LIABILITIES,  $20,075,945. 1 1 

SURPLUS,  $1,959,503.16 


Mni  Lie 


OF  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
Incorporated  1851. 


JOHN  A.  HALL,  President  HENRY  S.  LEE,  Vice-President 
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HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary 
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SONG  OF  A  PILGBIM.SOUL. 

Henry  van  Dyke  D.D. 

March  on  my  sonl,  nor  like  a  lagfcard  stay ! 

March  swiftly  on.  Yet  err  not  from  the  way 

Where  all  the  nobly  wise  of  old  have  trod— 

The  path  of  faith  made  by  the  sons  of  God. 

Follow  the  marks  that  they  have  set  beside 

The  narrow,  clond-swept  track,  to  be  thy  guide ; 

Follow,  and  honour  what  the  past  has  gained, 

And  fordrard  still,  that  more  may  be  attained. 

Something  to  learn,  and  something  to  forget : 

Hold  fast  the  good,  and  seek  the  better  yet : 

Press  on,  and  prove  the  pilgrim-hope  of  youth,— 

'That  Creeds  are  milestones  on  the  road  to  Truth. 

—Prftm  The  Builders  and  Other  Poems. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

In  this  last  issue  of  the  year  we  take  a  wider 
wiew  than  that  within  the  seven  days’  bound. 
The  twelve  months  occupy  our  field  of  vision, 
this  year  so  full  of  stirring  incident,  so  preg¬ 
nant  in  infinence  npon  the  years  to  come  I 

The  most  notable  feature  of  current  history 
is  the  world-wide  industrial  awakening  shared 
by  all  the  leading  nations.  The  United  States 
is  not  alone  in  the  unprecedented  expansion  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests;  yet 
our  unbounded  resources  and  national  enter¬ 
prise  give  ns  a  foremost  place  in  the  onward 
march  of  material  civilization.  The  industrial 
expansion  of  the  last  three  years  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  called  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Bank¬ 
ers’  Magazine,  “One  of  the  most  remarkable 
economic  episodes  of  our  time.  ’  ’  There  has 
been,  indeed,  a  too  rapid  enlargement  of  cor¬ 
porate  capitalization  in  this  direction,  leading 
to  the  sharp  financial  spasm  of  last  week  in 
Wall  street,  which  brought  ruin  to  many.  Bnt 
this  is  not  a  sign  of  public  adversity,  the 
monetary  stricture  having  been  chiefly  caused 
by  abonuding  prosperity  which  calls  for  the 
use  of  all  available  capital. 

This  couutry  has  suddenly  become  a  formida¬ 
ble  competitor  for  the  trade  of  the  world.  We 
export  now  over  $40,000,000  worth  of  goods  to 
the  far  East.  With  a  continuance  of  the 
‘  ‘  open  door’  ’  policy  this  may  soon'  increase  to 
$160,000,000.  In  Manchuria  alone  the  import 
of  American  cotton  goods  has  risen  within  a 
short  time  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  Our  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  products  amounted  this  year 
to  $85,000,000.  The  net  balance  owed  ns  by 
foreign  nations  for  the  last  three  years  has 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  ^  half  a  billion 
dollars.  With  our  financial  system  placed 
npon  an  unquestioned  foundation,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace,  this  country  seems  to  be 
npon  the  threshold  of  an  unparalleled  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  industrial  and  commercial  interests. 

The  century  does  not  end  without  blood- 
spots  ou  the  map  of  the  world.  But  forebod¬ 
ings  of  widespread  war  among  the  nations,  or 
a  worse  shattering  of  the  social  fabric,  are  not 
fnlflllsd.  Compared  with  the  end  of  last 
•  century  the  closing  year  of  the  present,  with 
these  exceptions,  opens  in  peace.  Although  dis¬ 
turbing  conditions  and  x>ossible  premonitions 


of  more  extended  strife  must  be  recognized,  it 
is  a  fact  that  some  threatening  questions  have 
been  eliminated  as  causes  of  future  warfare. 
The  presence  of  Spain  in  the  Western  world 
was  such  a  cause.  The  dying  rebellion  in  the 
Philippines  will  give  place  to  a  just  and  en¬ 
lightened  government,  and  American  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  archipelago  will  prevent  the 
squabble  of  other  powers  for  that  rich  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

No  war-cloud  appears  in  the  European  sky 
since  the  Servian  and  Macedonian  troubles 
were  quieted  early  in  the  year.  The  perennial 
civil  conflicts  in  South  American  countries 
have  broken  out  recently  in  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  with  opposite  results  in  the  appar¬ 
ent  outcome.  In  Samoa  the  spring  months  saw 
some  fighting  between  the  two  native  parties, 
in  which  foreign  war-ships  took  a  hand;  bnt 
future  difficulties  in  that  remote  field  are 
probably  obviated  by  the  amicable  division 
of  the  islands  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  There  remains  the  lamentable 
and  bloody  struggle  of  Christian  peoples  in 
South  Africa,  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  most 
costly  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  since  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Right  and 
wrong  may  be  found  on  both  sides.  The  con¬ 
flict  was  inevitable  if  Great  Britain  was  to 
maintain  her  supremacy  in  South  Africa  and 
establish  her  dominion  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo. 
All  must  hope  that  the  result  will  be  for  the 
advancement  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  year  has  been  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  Foreign  Missions.  All  the  great 
societies  show  increased  receipts.  The  work 
in  the  foreign  field  has  been  encouraging. 
Episcopalians,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
are  formally  established  at  Manila,  and  though 
one  could  wish  for  a  better  illustration  of 
Church  comity,  they  are  there  for  the  good  of 
the  world.  J.  Hudson  Tyler  of  the  China  In¬ 
land  Mission  has  sounded  the  bugle  call  for  a 
forward  movement  in  that  empire,  urging  not 
only  the  readiness  of  the  people,  and  the  open 
doors,  bnt  the  large  sums  of  money  now  on 
hand  for  new  work. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  under  the 
veteran  John  Griffith,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  have  entered  the  new  province  of 
Hunan,  hitherto  the  anti-foreign  province.  In 
Korea  the  societies  at  work  have  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing 
demands  of  the  people  for  the  Gospel.  The 
revision  of  the  treaties  and  the  opening  of  all 
the  country  of  Japan  to  foreign  residents  have 
greatly  increased  the  desire  of  the  natives  to 
learn  English  and  afforded  a  wider  field  for 
the  missionary.  The  edicts  restricting  edu¬ 
cation  may  temporarily  embarrass  this  part  of 
the  work,  bnt  the  outlook  in  Japan  was  never 
more  hopeful. 

The  famines  in  India  and  China  as  in  times 
past  are  working  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.  The  missionary  is  the  one  trusted  by 
the  native  and  official  alike,  and  the  cause  of 
Christ  grows  apaoe'in  the'midst  of  most  terri¬ 


ble  suffering  and  sorrow.  General  Kitchener’s 
recent  proclamation  opening  the  Soudan  makes 
possible  a  great  missionary  work  in  the  near 
future.  On  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza  are 
thousands  of  Christians  ready  to  push  into  the 
regions  North  — the  neglected  field  of  the 
Soudan. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  making  a  paper  too 
good,  and  for  this  pleasant  fault  we  have  to 
thank  a  large  circle  of  contributors.  Our  more 
serious-minded  readers  will  not  blame  us  or 
them;  the  children  may  perhaps  with  reason 
think  that  they  are  defrauded  of  their  share, 
and  them  we  beg  to  have  patience,  or  rather  to 
look  back  to  the  Christmas  number,  when  they 
had  a  rich  feast  and  forward  to  the  first  num¬ 
ber  in  the  new  year,  when  it  will  again  be 
their  turn.  We  have,  however,  to  ask  our 
older  readers  to  wait  seven  days  for  a  large 
part  of  our  review  of  the  year’s  history,  with 
our  missionary  reports  and  much  Church  news, 
and  to  explain  to  a  number  of  our  valued 
contributors  that  there  are  limits  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  even  of  an  anniversary  number,  and 
that  with  the  deepest  regret  we  have  been 
obliged  to  hold  over  their  articles  to  another 
week.  Especially  is  this  true  of  an  article  by 
Dr.  Maurice  B.  Edwards  on  Christian  Science 
and  of  a  noble  tribute  to  Mr.  Moody  by  Dr. 
Cuyler,  for  both  of  which  we  know  our  readers 
will  look  eagerly  next  week,  and  not  in  vain. 

For  more  than  one  generation  the  giving  of 
Handel’s  great  Oratorio,  The  Messiah,  has 
been  a  notable  feature  of  Christmu  week. 
Never  more  than  now  does  society  need  this 
reminder  of  the  sacred  meaning  of  Christmas- 
tide.  The  Oratorio  will  be  given  this  year  by 
the  Oratorio  Society,  Mr.  Frank  Damrosoh 
Conductor,  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  29 
and  Saturday  evening,  December  30.  The 
soloists  will  be  Madame  Gadski,  Miss  Grace 
Preston,  Mr.  George  Hamlin  and  Mr.  David 
Bispham. 

The  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  held  a 
service  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Washington  on  the 
evening  of  December  14,  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Newark.  As  was  most  fitting, 
the  pastor.  Dr.  D.  R.  Frazer,  gave,  as  a  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  present  occasion, 
sketch  of  the  George  Washington  funeral  serv¬ 
ices  held  in  Newark,  December,  1799.  There 
were  also  addresses  by  Gen.  William  S.  Stryker, 
and  Austin  Scott  LL.D. 

A  WORD  FITLY  SPOKBN. 

Dear  Editor  :  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  in  a 
congratulatory  mood  as  The  Evangelist  ap¬ 
proaches  the  date  when  it  comes  of  age,  full 
age.  Long  may  it  stand  for  that  liberty  where¬ 
with  Christ  hath  made  us  free.  A  narrow 
liberalism  shocks  one.  I  have  appreciated  what 
has  seemed  to  me  a  finer  ethical  handling  of 
present  controversies  in  The  Evangelist  since 
yon  have  taken  editorial  charge.  May  yon 
continue  your  noble  defense  of  a  generous 
liberalism.  Most  sincerely, 

H.  W.  Hdlbbst. 

Clcvkuakd. 
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the  person  of  Joshua  Leavitt,  and  it  soon  gave  old  experiences,  let  me  dwell  on  some  that 
proof  of  its  vitality  and  strength.  It  was  are  pleasant.  Four  or  five  years  since  I  re- 
from  the  beginning  an  anti-slavery  i)aper,  and  oeived  a  letter  from  Bishop  Potter,  in  which 
in  many  other  points  it  gave  evidence  of  life  he  said  that  in  the  forty  years  that  I  had  been 
and  vigor.  It  was  not  patterned  after  any  of  an  editor,  I  had  changed  the  whole  character 
the  Religions  Papers  already  existing.  The  of  Religions  Jonmalism!  If  I  had  the  letter 
New  York  Observer  bad,  with  the  most  ex-  with  me,  I  would  give  his  very  words.  At 


WHERE  ARE  THEY  1 
Augusta  Moore. 

This  same  old  river  rolled  along, 

With  current  deep  and  slow ; 

But  where  are  they  who  trod  its  banks 
Just  seventy  years  ago  T 

Hither  the  youths  and  maidens  came. 

As  now  they  gaily  come. 

To  sport  beneath  the  orchard ^trees 
And  watch  the  fragrant  bloom. 

They  talked  and  laughed ;  they  played  and  sang 
They  told  the  story  old. 

That  charms  and  thrills  the  human  heart 
Till  death  has  made  it  cold. 

And  life  looked  bright,  and  earth  looked  fair. 
They  could  not  feel  it  true. 

That,  just  like  shadows,  they  musfpass. 

Or  like  the  morning  dew. 

There  seemed  to  be  such  necdjof  them— 

Of  service  from  their  hands. 

There  rose,  whichever  way  they  turned. 
Importunate  demands. 

“  How  could  the  world  go  on,”  they  thought, 

“  Without  us  in  our  place  ?  ” 

Yet  on  their  river's  pieasant  shore 
They  left  no  single  trace. 

Old  mossy,  crumbling  grave-stones  tell. 

On  yonder  hillside  fair. 

Where  sadly,  dust  to  dust  wasllaid. 

Yet  they  were  never  there. 

The  grasses  wave,  the  spring  birds  sing. 

The  gentle  south  winds  blow ; 

But  where  are  they  who  trod  this^shore  "I 
These  seventy  years  ago  ? 

The  sun  shines  on,  the  moon  and  stars 
March  on  their  wonted  way  ; 

But  those  that  watched  them  then  have  fled. 
And  where,  O  where,  are  .they  ? 


:  ]  Thus  far  and  no  farther.  As  to  taking 

,  any  airs  of  superiority,  Ood  forbid  I  It 

enough  to  be  the  humblest  in  the  great 

‘ "  army,  led  by  the  great  Master. 

Wherefore,  while'I^am  |,a  Presbyterian, 

‘  I  am  not  a  “hide-bonnd” 

do  my  very  far; 

say 

&  good  hater!"  Then  he 
;  loved  me,  for  I  cannot  keep  a  grudge  over 
cellent  intention,  endeavored  to  combine  two  night.  If  something  annoyed  me  last  evening, 
separate  features  in  "The  Religions  Part"  and  the  irritation  disappears  the  next  morning 
*  ‘  The  Secular  Part, '  ’  which  enabled  the  reader  when  I  can  throw  open  the  window,  and  take 
whose  conscience  was  sensitive  to  the  proprie-  in  the  full  shining  of  the  rising  sun  I 
ties,  to  turn  away  his  eyes  from  beholding  But  some  who  are  criticaljn  these  matters, 
vanity,  and  fix  them  on  heavenly  things.  may  ask  in  a  whisper,  as  if  it  were  a  profound 

Even  this  did  not  quite  satisfy  some  scrupu-  secret,  "If  you  have  been  doing  so  much  good 
miles  away,  not  far  from  the  island  on  which  ions  consciences.  Mr.  Anson  Stokes  of  New  in  The  Evangelist,  why  do  yon  leave  it?"  Ah! 
Columbus  first  set  his  foot  in  the  New  World,  York  (and  of  Lenox  in  the  summer),  has  often  dear  friend,  how  could  yon  ask  this  painful 
and  yet  my  heart  flies  like  a  bird  across  the  told  me  of  the  extreme  care  of  his  godly  mother  question?  Yes:  it  is  a  great  secret,  bnt  I  will 
sea  to  the  office  of  the  dear  old  Evangelist  to  cut  The  Observer  in  two,  the  "Secular  let  you  into  it,  if  yon  will  never  tell  anybody. 
(Gk>d  bless  her!)  and  I  feel  that  it  is  only  there  Part"  being  hidden  away  in  some  place  of  It  is  that  I  find  that  I  am  not  quite  so  young 
that  I  am  quite  at  home!  It  is  the  same  feel-  concealment,  where  no  eye  conld  find  it  till  at  seventy-seven  as  I  was  at  thirty-seven! 
ing  that  I  had  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe;  the  Monday  morning  sun  shone  into  the  win-  Strange,  isn’t  it?  Strange  but  true,  that  I 
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more,  and  I  pray  that  it  may  live  and  flonrish 
long  after  I  have  gone.  May  the  blessing  of 
the  former  generation  descend  npon  that  which 
is  to  come  I 

Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas,  Dec.  12, 1899. 

THE  FIB8T  TEARS  OF  THE  EYAN6ELIST. 

John  H-  Dey. 

The  New  York  Evangelist  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  its  career  with  both  modesty  and 
deliberation,  as  after  issuing  its  initial  num¬ 
ber  on  March  6,  1880,  it  paused  until  April 
10,  waiting  for  the  setting  up  of  a  suitable 
press  on  which  to  print  further  issues.  Its 
responsible  “Association  of  Gentlemen' ’ — 
William  E.  Dodge,  the  Tappan  brothers,  and 
others— with  Mr.  N.  S.  Saxton  as  their  editor, 
explained  that  “its  design”  was  “intimated 
in  the  title”— and,  doubtless,  also  in  the  sub¬ 
title,  which  described  it  further  as  “Devoted 
to  Revivals,  Doctrinal  Discussion,  and  Relig¬ 
ious  Intelligence  Generally.  ’  ’  But  above  and 
before  all  else  it  was  set  for  the  defense  of 
Revivals,  then  and  for  some  years  prevalent 
in  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches, 
and  to  a  degree  characteristic  of  the  times. 

This  defense  was  not  of  course  inclusive  of 
every  movement  that  might  fall  under  the 
head  of  Revivals,  but  especially  of  those  car¬ 
ried  forward  by  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney. 
He  and  those  who  sympathized  with  him  had 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  arousing  the 
churches  to  a  higher  spiritual  life,  and  calling 
sinners  to  immediate  repentance  on  the  ground 
of  the  abundant  salvation  ready  and  awaiting 
their  acceptance.  The  Evangelist  proposed  to 
sustain  this  widespread  and  unwonted  activ¬ 
ity  by  setting  forth  “the  influence  of  genuine 
revivals  on  the  Church  and  the  world;  the 
means  of  promoting  them ;  the  influences 
tending  to  prevent,  embarrass  or  terminate 
them ;  and  also  to  consider  the  popular  preju¬ 
dices  and  objections  against  such  excitements.  ” 
As  to  doctrines,  this  paper  was  pledged  to 
‘  ‘  decision  both  in  defining  and  defending  those 
truths  which  are  of  vital  importance  in  order 
to  the  safety  and  enlargement  of  the  Church.  ’  ’ 
It  is  farther  intimated:  “Such  controversial 
discussions  as  tend  to  elicit  the  truth,  if 
clothed  in  the  language  of  kindness,  and  tem¬ 
perately  conducted,  will  meet  with  a  cordial 
reception.”  And  finally,  no  reasonable  effort 
was  to  be  spared  to  make  The  Evangelist  an 
interesting  medium  of  Religious  Intelligence 
— such  as  is  due  to  “the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  various  institutions  which  this  age  of 
benevolence  has  brought  into  action.  ’  ’  It 
would  support  the  Bible,  Tract,  Missionary, 
Education,  Temperance,  Sabbath  and  Sabbath- 
school  causes.  For  such  a  paper,  its  proprietor 
add,  “there  have  been  frequent  and  imperious 
demands,  especially  in  those  sections  of  the 
Church  which  have  been  favored  with  seasons 
of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.” 
And  the  wide  field  described  was  “  to  a  great 
degree  unoccupied.  ’  ’  They  fain  would  enter 
it  hoping  that  their  efforts  might  contribute 
“to  the  ushering  in  of  that  glorious  era  of 
revivals  when  a  nation  shall  be  bom  in  a  day  I” 
We  should  hardly  have  cited  this  scheme  so 
fully,  save  for  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  out 
with  a  faithfulness  and  ability  that  can  but 
excite  admiration  as  one  turns  over  the  first 
files  of  The  Evangelist.  They  are  a  veritable 
store-house  of  the  religious  and  moral  move¬ 
ments  of  the  time,  and  the  record  yet  pulses 
with  the  momentum  of  the  hour.  This  third 
decade  of  the  century  found  the  country  pros¬ 
perous  and  at  peace.  The  North-western  bound¬ 
ary  settlement  was  yet  in  abeyance,  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  value  of  the  whole  Pacific  region. 
Mr.  Parker  of  Ithaca  had  gone  over-land,  and 
Whitman  was  to  demonstrate  its  value  and 
accessibility  to  the  nation  a  few  years  later, 
but  the  time  was  not  yet.  Communication  up 


and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  and  as  far  to  the 
West  as  Ohio  and  Michigan  was,  at  its  best, 
by  stage  or  water  way,  the  railway  era  not 
having  yet  come  in.  Vast  forests  still  spaced 
the  straggling  wooden  villages  and  isolated  the 
log  cabins  of  the  stumpy  farm  country,  but 
roads  were  cut  through  these  and  stages  and 
the  great  wagons  of  commerce  moved  with 
celerity — as  celerity  was  understood  in  that 
day.  Greatest  of  all  undertakings  of  its  time, 
the  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  1826,  and  by 
1880  had  proved  its  commercial  value  by  the 
up  springing  towns  along  its  course,  the  rapid 
rise  of  Rochester,  as  the  ceutre  of  the  great 
wheat  country  of  the  time,  and  especially 
Buffalo  at  its  entrance  into  the  limitless  waters 
of  the  lakes.  The  danger  had  been,  as  before 
the  Revolution,  that  the  country  would  settle 
down  into  distinct  communities,  influenced 
by  special  sympathies  of  race  and  education. 
As  the  long  war  of  the  Revolution  had  given  a 
strong  impulse  to  national  unity  and  to 
tolerance  of  sentiment,  so  now  the  canal  was 
affording  opportunity  for  a  mixing  up  and  re¬ 
distribution  of  the  population.  New  England 
especially  finding  an  outlet  for  her  large 
families,  with  their  often  superior  thrift  and 
culture.  There  were,  of  course,  other  channels 
of  communication  and  influence  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  but  this  one  suddenly 
added  to  their  sum,  gave  a  new  and  splendid 
impulse  to  all. 

And  what  is  to  purpose  just  here,  is  to  say 
that  when  the  view  is  shifted  from  things 
material  to  those  spiritual,  there  is  no  falling 
off.  The  remarkable  material  growth  of  the 
time  did  not  divert  men  from  interest  in  moral 
and  religious  questions.  We  have  been  greatly 
impressed  in  looking  over  the  files  from  1880 
to  1840,  strenuous  with  the  life  of  the  whole 
militant  host.  Congregational,  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed.  The  churches  were  in  evidence  on 
every  platform,  and  the  feeling  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  which  ministers  and  members  entertained 
for  the  well-ordering  of  the  community  is 
apparent  on  almost  every  page.  It  was  a 
genuine  whole-hearted  sentiment — first  com¬ 
ing  to  consciousness  perhaps  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  and  here  in  these  files,  and 
certainly  throughout  the  first  half  of  our 
century,  commensurate  with  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  Church’s  duty  was  first  to  its  own 
congregation  and  neighborhood,  and  next  to 
those  near  and  far.  Missions  were  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  part  of  its  errand  in  the  world. 
And  tributary  thereto  were  the  Bible  cause, 
the  tract  enterprise ;  and  the  movements 
against  intemperance  and  slavery  sought  coun¬ 
tenance  and  co-operation.  We  note,  too,  that 
The  Evangelist  enlarged  its  purview,  on  put¬ 
ting  on  a  new  typographical  dress,  January  2, 
1886,  and  was  thereafter  ‘  ‘  Devoted  to  Revivals, 
Doctrinal  Discussion,  Practical  Godliness,  Re¬ 
ligious  Intelligence  and  Human  Rights.  ” 

There  was  a  real  danger  just  here,  perhaps, 
that  these  and  other  great  agencies  which 
made  powerful  appeal  to  the  churches,  many 
or  all  of  them  but  voluntary  societies,  would 
divert  her  in  part  from  her  true  mission  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  This  feeling  was  prev¬ 
alent  in  some  portions  of  the  Church  at  this 
time,  and  had  been  a  latent  fear  perhaps  ever 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Union  or 
Accommodation  with  the  Congregationalists 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Mr. 
Finney  while  sympathizing  with,  the  foremost 
against  slavery  and  intemperance,  was  yet 
very  sensible  of  the  liability  of  Christians  to 
be  swept  off  their  feet  by  the  issues  and 
passions  of  the  hour.  Broken  in  health  he 
took  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  country 
— sailing  away  in  January,  1884.  Returning  in 
mid  summer  he  found  that  his  own  church, 
together  with  other  abolitionists  in  New  York, 
had  held  a  meeting  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 


listened  to  an  address  on  the  subject  of  slave- 
holding.  A  mob  was  stirred  up  as  the  result, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  riots 
which  spread  in  many  directions — to  the  Old 
Spring  street,  among  other  churches. 

This  period  of  wild  rioting  was  a  hard  one 
for  the  anti  slavery  Evangelist.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  when  Mr.  Leavitt  came  to  him  and 
said,  “Brother  Finney,  I  have  ruined  The 
Evangelist.  I  have  not  been  as  prudent  as 
you  cautioned  me  to  be,  and  I  have  gone  so 
far  ahead  of  public  intelligence  and  feeling  on 
the  subject  that  my  subscription  list  is  rapidly 
falling,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  continue 
its  publication  beyond  the  first  of  January, 
unless  you  can  do  something  to  bring  the  paper 
back  to  pub.Uc  favor  I  After  considering  the 
matter  a  day  or  two, 
Mr.  Finney  proposed 
to  preach  a  course  of 
lectures  to  his  people 
on  Revivals  of  Relig¬ 
ion,  which  Mr.  Leavitt 
might  report  for  his 
paper.  The  latter 
caught  at  the  idea  at 
once.  “It  was  the 
very  thing!”  and  the 
next  number  of  The 
Evangelist  announced 
the^course.  Mr.  Finney 
thus  refers  to  the  incident :  * '  This  had  the  effec  , 
he  desired,  and'he  soon  after  told  me  that  the 
subscription  list  was  very^ rapidly  increasing; 
and  stretching  out  his  long  arms,  he  said,  ‘I 
have  as  many  new  subscribers  every  day  as 
would  fill  my  arms  with  papers,  to  supply 
them  each  a  single  number.  ’  He  had  told  me 
before  that  his  subscription  list  had  [fallen  off 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  a  day.  But' now  he  said  it 
was  increasing  more  rapidly  than  it  ever  had 
decreased.  ’  ’  These  once  famous  Lectures 
(twenty -three  or  four  as  to  number)  were  not 
only  widely  real  but  resulted  in  many  re¬ 
vivals,  and  in  turning  not  a  few  young  men  to 
the  ministry. 

As  is  well  remembered  this  decade  covers 
the  period  of  the  division  of  the  Church,  by 
the  process  of  first  refusing  Presbyterial  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  representatives  of  Plan  of  Union 
Synods  and  Churches  and  then  ruthlessly  ex¬ 
scinding  them,  the  famous  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  of  Kentucky  leading  this  unprecedented 
movement.  The  exscinding  acts  have  been 
ascribed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  pertaining  to 
doctrine,  to  polity,  even  to  politics.  Aliena¬ 
tions  had  begun  early  in  the  decade.  A  trial 
for  heresy  followed  the  removal  of  Albert 
Barnes  from  Morristown  to  Philadelphia,  his 
new  Notes  on  Romans  especially  exciting  the 
righteous  wrath  of  his  prosecutor.  Dr.  George 
Junkin,  then  President  of  Lafayette  College. 
And  Dr.  Wilson  of  the  First  Church,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  led  a  similar  attack  upon  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  by  way  of  a  brotherly  greeting  of 
that  venerable  divine  on  his  removal  to  the 
West,  to  take  the  headship  of  Lane  Seminary. 
A  little  later  Pittsburgh  sent  up  a  memorial 
to  the  Assembly  filled  with  vague  charges  of 
unsoundness,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  measures  that  were  only  two  or  three 
years  off.  As  for  the  Church  itself  during 
these  critical  years,  its  abounding  progress  was 
suddenly  stayed;  revivals  measurably  ceased 
and  liberality  and  the  missionary  spirit  de¬ 
clined  ;  in  short,  the  spirit  of  fear  took  the 
place  of  confidence  and  a  sound  mind.  It  is  to 
be  said  for  this  paper,  that  it  abated  neither 
heart  nor  hope  in  all  the  changes  that  ensued. 

Briefly  to  resume  the  editorial  life  of  the 
paper.  After  Mr.  Leavitt  came  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Bradford  and  Bidwell,  Dr.  Field  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  a  few  years  later,  the  Rev. 
James  G.  Craighead  D.D.  a  graduate  of  Union 
Seminary  in  this  city  became  co  editor  and 
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proprietor  with  Dr.  Field.  Their  relations 
were  of  the  pleasantest  through  the  fourteen 
years  of  their  continuance.  Becoming  the  Dean 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr.  Craighead  re¬ 
signed  his  editorial  chair,  and  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  very  usefully,  despite  steadily 
failing  health  and  strength. 

FOBTT  TEAB8  IN  THE  EYANGELIST. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.Cuyler. 

When  a  few  weeks  more  shall  have  elapsed 
it  will  be  forty  years  since  I  became  a  regular 


contributor  to  The  Evangelist,  although  I  had 
occasionally  sent  articles  to  its  columns  before 
the  yrar  1860.  During  the  seven  years  of  my 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Market  Street  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York  I  sent  my  lucubra¬ 
tions  to  the  Christian  Intelligencer,  over  whose 
orthodox  pages  I  used  to  see  my  tutor,  good 
Dominie  Mandeville,  smoke  his  pipe  in  the 
days  of  my  boyhood.  As  soon  as  I  came  to 
Brooklyn — early  in  1860— and  took  charge  of 
the  infant  church  which  belonged  to  the 
“New  School”  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  I 
enlisted  my  humble  pen  in  the  service  of  The 
Evangelist  which  was  then  the  organ  of  that 
wing  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  The 
paper  had  won  a  wide  influence  under  the 
successive  editorships  of  Joshua  Leavitt,  Dr. 
George  B.  Cheever  and  Dr.  Field,  and  was 
fully  abreast  of  all  wholesome  progress  and 
the  marchings  of  divine  providence. 

In  front  of  my  new  Brooklyn  home  grew  a 
sturdy  Catalpa  tree,  whose  gnarled  boughs  are 
still  wrestling  with  the  winds  of  winter,  and  I 
dated  some  of  my  earliest  screeds  as  “Under 
the  Catalpa.  ’  ’  I  have  continued  the  hastily- 
caught  designation  until  this  day,  and  the 
venerable  tree  has  sent  out  its  “leaves”  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Nearly  opposite  to  my  resi¬ 
dence  was  the  historic  wooden  mansion  “Ru- 
surban,  ”  which  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox  had 
built  twenty  years  before,  and  a  mile  outside 
of  Brooklyn!  In  that  mansion  the  brilliant 
Doctor  had  written  his  “Hexagon”  articles, 
had  entertained  “Chi  Alpha,”  had  uttered 
some  of  his  keenest  witticisms,  that  exploited 
some  of  his  most  extraordinary  sesquipedalian 
vocables.  There  is  a  tradition  that  once  when 
he  was  bored  by  a  troublesome  crank,  he 
opened  his  study  door  and  said,  “My  friend, 
do  you  perceive  that  aperture?  if  yon  do,  then 
please  to  describe  rectilineals.  ’  ’  The  street  at 
the  end  of  this  block,  '  *  Hanson  Place,  ’  ’  still 
perpetuates  his  honored  name. 

The  year  in  which  I  commenced  my  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  infant  Lafayette  Avenue  Church 
as  its  flrst  installed  pastor,  and  with  this 
paper,  was  a  pivot  year  in  American  history. 
The  long  conflict  over  the  extension  of  negro 
slavery  had  culminated  in  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency.  Only 
two  years  before  that  he  had  lamented  that  he 
was  getting  to  be  an  old  man  (he  was  only 
forty-nine)  and  had  accomplished  almost 
nothing  worth  remembering!  The  next  seven 
years  made  him  the  grandrat  character  then 


in  all  Christendom.  What  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  that  was — with  its  “Wide-awake”  pro¬ 
cessions  and  its  floods  of  anti-slavery  eloquence ! 
Two  weeks  after  Lincoln’s  election,  the  cor¬ 
ner- stone^of  Lafayette  Avenue  Church  was 
laid;  before  its  walls  were  up  Sumter’s  guns 
startled  the  nation,  and  during  much  of  the 
time  during  the  next  four  years  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  floating  from  the  tower  of  our 
noble  sanctuary.  During  the  savage  riots  of 
July,  1863,  that  church,  as  well  as  Mr.  Beech¬ 
er’s,  was  Warded  every  night.  How  tame  do 
all  the  wars  of  these  days  seem  in  comparison 
with  that  stupdendons  Civil  War,  in  which 
nearly  two  millions  of  men  were  under  arms  at 
once  on  the  soil  of  this  republic ! 

In  May,  1870,  the  ‘long  rivalry  bntwee  the 
“Old  School”  and  “New  School”  branches'of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  ended  by  a  happy 
reunion.  In  that  re-united  General  Assembly 
which  convened  in  the  old  First  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  we  sang  together  and  prayed 
together,  and  praised  together  in  a  three  weeks’ 
love-feast.  The  great  flgures  of  that  era — 
Adams,  H.  B.  Smith,  Mnsgrave,  McCosh, 
Barnes,  Hodge,  and  Skinner  have  all  departed. 
I  once  hoped  and  fondly  expected  to  live  to  see 
the  day  when  the  rent  between  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  North  and  South  would  be 
healed  by  another  re-union.  That  hope  is 
slowly  fading  out ;  but  I  can  testify  from  much 
personal  and  loving  intercourse  with  the 
brethren  of  both  sections  of  our  national 
Union,  that  there  is  no  more  need  of  two 
churches  and  two  General  Assemblies  than 
there  is  of  a  fifth  wheel  to  that  wagon  before 
my  window.  Let  us  all  devoutly  pray  that 
during  the  coming  twentieth  century,  there 
will  be  but  one  mighty  and  heaven- blessed 
Presbyterian  Church — singing  both  psalms  and 
hymns — from  Plymouth  Rook  to  the  Golden 
Gate  and  far-away  Alaska. 

The  limits  of  this  'article  forbid  further  his¬ 
torical  reminiscences.  In  the  forty  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  I  began  to  converse  with 
the  wide  household  of  The  Evangelist,  I  have 
sent  to  these  columns  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
articles!  They  have  traveled  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  many  of  them  have  been  reprinted 
in  Britain,  in  India,  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia ;  they  have  come  back  to  me  in  half 
a  dozen  different  languages ;  and  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  are  incorporated  in  volumes  that 
stand  on  my  library  shelves.  The^sweetest 
feature  of  all  this  weekly  work  has  been  the 
personal  tie  that  has  grown  up  between  the 
writer,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  readers 
by  firesides  and  family-altars.  The  kind  letters 
that  have  reached  me  from  these  parishioners  of 
the  pen  would  fill  many  a  basket,  and  have 
warmed  “the  cockles  of  my  heart.”  For 
whatever  I  have  sent  to  these  columns,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  the  writer  alone  is  responsi¬ 
ble.  With  every  uttered  opinion  of  my  dear 
friends,  the  editors,  I  have  not  always  agreed, 
nor  do  I  subscribe  now  to  all  their  honest 
opinions  in  all  matters  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 
If  I  had  waited  to  find  a  newspaper  with  whose 
every  utterance  I  was  in  unison,  I  should  never 
have  published  a  line.  The  editors  of  this 
venerable  journal  have,  in  turn,  printed  more 
than  one  utterance  from  my  pen  from  which 
they  dissented.  We  have  all  sought— as  the 
Apostle  said,  ‘  *  to  truth  it  in  love.  ’  ’  That  is  the 
right  rendering  of  Paul’s  counsel  to  his  Ephe¬ 
sian  brethren. 

But  a  truce  to  further  personalities.  What  is 
written  is  written.  The  past  has  gone  with 
its  record  to  the  final  day  of  account.  We  are 
all  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  year  that 
shall  conclude  the  nineteenth  century ;  for 
according  to  my  arithmetic  it  takes  nineteen 
hundred  completed  years  to  make  nineteen 
centuries.  The  century  that  has  only  twelve 
months  more  to  live  has  been  chiefly  dis¬ 


tinguished  from  its  predecessors  in  two  great 
particulars,  viz :  in  mechanical  inventions  and 
missionary  extensions  of  Ohristianity.  In  the 
year  1800  no  steamer  ploughed  the  waters  of 
yonder  bay ;  no  locomotive  traversed  an  inch 
of  soil ;  no  photographic  plate  had  ever  been 
kissed  by  sunlight;  no  telephone  had  ever 
talked  from  town  to  town;  steam  had  never 
driven  mighty  mills  and  electric  currents  had 
never  been  harnessed  into  telegraph  and  trolley 
wires.  While  science  and  inventive  art  have 
reduced  the  globe  in  dimensions,  and  yet  en¬ 
larged  its  activities,  Christianity  has  employed 
all  these  agencies  for  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
Redemption.  When  this  century  began,  William 
Carey  was  starting  the  first  Protestant  mission 
in  India,  Judson  was  a  schoolboy,  and  the 
“American  Board”  had  not  been  born.  To¬ 
day  there  are  one  million  and  a  half  of  com¬ 
municants  enrolled  in  churches  converted  from 
heathenism,  and  last  year  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  were  contributed  to  Foreign  Missions 
in  Britain  and  America!  From  this  “coigne 
of  vantage”  we  look  hopefully  on  into  the 
century  that  awaits  the  stroke  of  Time’s  great 
chronometer.  Through  all  that  next  century 
may  the  good  old  Evangelist  be  enriching  many 
a  home,  and  be  guiding  many  a  soul  to  the 
Cross  of  Calvary  and  to  the  life  everlasting ! 

THE  EVANGELIST  IN  THE  FAMUT. 

Rollin  A.  Sawyer  D.D. 

In  a  recently  received  letter,  a  gentleman 
holding  a  responsible  position  in  his  profession 
and  in  the  service  of  the  state,  pleasantly  spoke 
of  his  wife  as  having  been  “brought  upon 
The  Evangelist.  ’  ’  Some  of  us  who  have  close 
relations  with  the  paper  to-day  can  say  the 
same  of  ourselves.  The  children  in  my  father’s 
house  were  brought  up  on  two  religious  papers, 
first  the  Boston  Recorder — whose  founder  was 
a  relative— and  last  and  chiefly  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  which  came  through  our  interest  in  a 
relative  of  Mr.  Bidwell ;  'and  from  that  day  in 
1846  has  been  our  household  friend,  monitor 
and  guide.  Chronologically  it  seems  a  far  cry 
from  Deacon  Willis  of  Boston  to  our  Dr.  Field 
in  New  York;  yet  my  venerable  father  main¬ 
tained  to  the  day  of  his  death,  though  he  read 
the  chief  publications  that  they  two,  Willis 
and  Field,  were  the  “best  editors  and  writers 
for  the  family  religions  paper  in  the  world.  ’  ’ 

But  the  main  point  here  is  as  to  the  immense 
value,  the  inestimable  moral  force,  of  a  truly 
commanding  religious  paper  in  the  family. 
Other  papers  will  be  there,  but  one  is  the 
standard ;  one  is  looked  for,  one  is  read  by  all, 
one  is  a  friend  to  all.  In  an  experience  of 
many  years,  in  my  father’s  house  and  in  my 
own  house,  this  place  of  honor,  of  confidence, 
of  affection  has  been  steadily  accorded  to  The 
Evangelist.  In  the  progress  of  thought  the 
best  has  survived  with  it  ;7iQ  the  changes  of 
years  the  best  is  with  it  still.  It  is  an  imper¬ 
ishable  personality ;  an  identity  of  worth  and 
constancy  to  truth,  which  hallows  every  per¬ 
son  and  holds  its  place  sacred  forever.  The 
best  of  its  friends,  the  most  intimate,  we  are 
sure,  will  find  in  its  present  management  no 
break,  but  only  a  broadening  of  its  vital  unity 
and  power. 

To  have  held  this  place  in  the  home  life  of 
so  many  is  something  not  easily  estimated, 
as  an  achievement  to  be  praised,  as  an  influ¬ 
ence  to  be  honored  and  commended,  as  a 
prophetic  indication  of  future  service.  No 
doubt  the  family  religious  paper  will  have  to 
fight  for  its  place,  in  the  days  now  upon  us 
and  to  come.  But  the  powers  are  not  all 
against  it ;  there  is  much,  there  are  many  in 
the  homes  to  fight  for  it  and  with  it.  And 
this  veteran  of  three-score  and  ten  crowned 
with  honor  and  radiant  with  perennial  youth 
will  hold  his  own  against  all  comers.  God 
give  him  speed  and  rich  success! 
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THE  IDEAL  RELIGIOUS  hE^SPAFEB. 

In  planning  for  this  Seventieth  Anniversary 
number,  considering  who  should  be  asked  to 
review  the  long  and  reputable  past  of  The 
Evangelist,  and  who  to  look  abroad  upon  the 
myriad  aspects  of  the  wide  present  and  the  far- 
reaching  future,  it  appeared  to  be  the  proper 
part  of  the  Editor  to  write  on  the  subject  above 
named,  to  frankly  state  to  the  friends  who  have 
stood  by  the  paper  during  this  year  of  change 
and  to  those  who  may  be  considering  its  re¬ 
quest  for  their  support,  precisely  what  she  is 
trying  to  do ;  what  is  her  ideal  of  a  religions 
newspaper.  At  the  moment  when  she  was 
setting  about  this  duty  came  a  letter  from  Dr. 
H.  H.  Stebbins,  which  so  accurately  sets  forth 
the  ideal  which  has  been  constantly  before  her, 
that  she  can  do  no  better  than  to  publish  it 
here,  just  as  it  came  from  Dr.  Stebbins’s  pen. 
His  voice  is  known  and  loved  all  through  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  his  voice  they  will  fol¬ 
low  who  know  not  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  and 
this  ideal,  portrayed  by  him,  will  win  their 
affection,  and  gain  for  the  paper  that  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  its  readers,  their  sympathy,  their  inter¬ 
est,  their  trust,  without  which  no  newspaper, 
however  ably  edited,  can  even  faintly  reflect 
the  image  of  its  ideal. 

My  DEAR  Mrs.  Houghton  :  So  yon  have  put 
my  name  down  as  the  writer  of  a  signed  article 
on  The  Future  Policy  of  The  Evangelist.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  too  late  with  any 
suggestions.  If  so,  you 
must  rule  me  out.  That,' 
by  the  way,  reminds  me  of 
one  thought  I  have  had  as 
to  the  policy  of  your  paper, 
or  of  any  other.  It  is  an 
insistence  upon  times  and 
seasons.  No  pajier  can  af¬ 
ford  to  wait  upon  the  con¬ 
venience  of  its  contribu¬ 
tors.  As  long  ago  as  October  31  yon  made  your 
request  of  me.  I  surely  cannot  complain  if 
yon  turn  me  down  as  behind  time. 

Now,  as  to  The  Evangelist,  I  have  doubtless 
inherited  from  both  my  father  and  my  mother, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  grandfathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  behind  them,  a  sense  of  dependence 
upon  The  New  York  Evangelist  as  the  religious 
paper  of  the  home.  Of  course  I  subscribed  for 
it  when  I  began  to  snbsctibe  for  things  on  my 
own  account,  because  as  long  as  I  could  re¬ 
member  it  had  been  one  of  the  cherished  re¬ 
sources  of  our  home.  I  presume  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  the  paper  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  certainly  congratulate  you  upon  the  new 
lease  of  life  the  paper  has  taken,  and  the 
ambition  yon  are  showing  to  make  it  all  that 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  enjoys  the  opportunity  of  becoming  the 
cosmopolitan  denominational  paper  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  always  had  a 
distinctive  character  of  its  own,  and  I  hope  it 
will  retain  that  distinctive  character,  modifled 
of  course  and  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions 
of  the  time.  1  would  have  it  like  the  scribe 
•  our  Saviour  speaks  of,  who  is  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  to  bring  forth  out 


of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.  I  would 
have  it  thoroughly  up-to-date.  I  would  have 
it  the  beat  channel  of  denominational  news  for 
extent,  variety  and  accuracy.  I  would  have  it 
broadly  denominational,  tied  up  to  no  school. 
I  would  let  it  be  the  arena  of  amiable  Chris¬ 
tian  debate  concerning  matters  in  dispute,  but 
I  would  have  the  editor  be,  as  ic  were,  the 
moderator  who  should  preside  over  such  debate, 
and  who  should  do  so  with  a  judicial  mind. 

While  I  would  have  The  Evangelist  broadly 
denominational,  I  would  have  it  grandly  in¬ 
terdenominational.  I  would  aim  to  make  it  the 
best  repository  of  the  latest  news  bearing  upon 
the  Church  of  God  in  all  the  earth.  I  would 
enlist  among  its  contributors  men  and  women 
who  should  philosophize  upon  current  events  in 
Church  and  state  from  the  distinctively  Chris¬ 
tian  point  of  view.  I  believe  the  occasional 
publication  of  the  best  sermons  that  are 
preached,  sermons  judiciously  selected  for 
variety,  would  be  conducive  to  the  readers’ 
interest.  I  would  publish  a  paper,  not  for 
ministers  only,  nor  for  Presbyterians,  but  for 
Christians,  and  for  the  popular  mind,  inter¬ 
ested  more  or  less  in  religions  matters.  I 
would  spice  the  contents  of  the  paper  by  means 
of  conciseness  and  incisiveness.  As  the  back¬ 
ground  of  it  all,  I  would  cultivate  what  1  may 
call  ‘  ‘  editorial  personality.  ’  ’  I  always  enjoy 
reading  The  Tribune,  because  of  its  Oreeley- 
ism — in  fact,  I  believe  that  the  less  of  the 
anonymous  there  is  about  all  the  contributions 
to  a  paper,  religions  or  otherwise,  the  better. 

I  cannot  bow  myself  out  till  I  have  congratu¬ 
lated  The  Evangelist  upon  the  three  score  years 
and  ten  during  which  it  has  ministered,  in 
God’s  name,  to  the  Christian  Church.  May 
your  largest  desires  for  the  welfare  of  The 
Evangelist,  in  itself  and  in  its  influence  upon 
an  ever  growing  constituency,  be  superlatively 
realized. 

Believe  me, -with  all  the  greetings  of  the 
season.  Cordially  yours, 

Henry  H.  Stebbins. 

Rochester,  N.  T.,  December  iiS,  1899. 

DWIGHT  L.  MOODY. 

The  heart  of  Christian  America  stood  still 
for  a  moment  when  the  word  came  “Mr.  Moody 
is  dead  I  ’  ’  However  much  or  however  little  in 
sympathy  with  the  methods  of  his  work,  there 
was  no  one  who  ever  saw  the  man  who  did 
not  love  him — love  him  for  the  charm  of  his 
personality,  for  that  consisted  simply  and 
always  in  the  certainty  of  his  goodness. 
Good  he  was,  through  and  through,  without 
affectation  yet  without  accident.  It  was  the 
steady  purpose  of  bis  whole  life  to  be  good,  as 
his  Lord  and  Master  was  good,  unselfishly, 
unostentatiously,  yet  with  direct  purpose  to  let 
his  light  shine,  and  for  the  single  end  that  it 
might  light  others  to  God.  Not  in  our  genera¬ 
tion  and  not  perhaps  in  our  century  has  there 
lived  another  who  directed  so  many  eyes  to 
the  true  Light,  who  inspired  so  many  hearts 
with  the  sublime  purpose  of  unselfish  service. 

For  it  was  not  merely  to  save  souls  that  Mr. 
Moody  taught  and  preached  and  lived.  It  was 
to  save  souls  that  they  might  serve,  that  they 
in  their  turn  should  be  ministers  of  salvation. 
This  is  why  the  highest  eulogy  of  Mr.  Moody 
yet  spoken  comes  from  a  man  of  affairs  known 
the  world  over,  in  the  remark  that  he  seemed 
to  be  “  the  mo»t  succesuful  promoter  of  practical 
religion  of  this,  or  perhaps  any  age.’’  The 
judgment  was  impartial  and  is  just.  Mr. 
Moody  was  a  promoter  of  righteousness,  of 
practical  faith,  by  methods  direct  and  adapted 
to  the  end  in  view,  into  which  he  threw  his 
magnetic  personality  with  contagions  convic¬ 
tion. 

And^next  in  potency  to  his  high  ideal  and  the 
contagious  conviction  with  which  he  sought 
to  realize  it  was  the  marvelous  wisdom  of  the 


man.  Of  the  thousands  who  learned  to  know 
him  intimately  at  Northfield,  who  was  not  im¬ 
pressed  with  that  sublime  wisdom,  the  wisdom 
of  the  heart  which  is  lighted  by  the  eye  single 
to  the  one  purpose— the  glory  of  God.  In 


Northfield  he  was  an  autocrat,  not  because  he 
had  made  the  prosperity  of  the  little  town,  but 
because  the  heart  of  the  people  safely  trusted 
in  him.  In  the  great  assemblies  he  was  supreme 
leader,  not  because  he  was  their  creator,  but 
because  those  whom  he  associated  with  him¬ 
self  in  management  thoroughly  knew  that  he 
knew  best.  And  if  ever  he  made  a  mistake 
that  conviction  was  by  no  means  shaken,  the 
mistake  was  so  evidently  due  to  human  limita¬ 
tion  and  not  to  any  weakness  in  his  person¬ 
ality. 

Of  all  the  evidences  of  wisdom  that  he  gave 
the  educational  system  which  he  founded  was 
the  most  signal.  It  will  live  long  after  his 
evangelistic  methods  have  been  merged  into 
something  better  adapted  to  the  advancing 
time.  But  longer  than  his  evangelistic  meth¬ 
ods,  longer  than  his  educational  system,  will 
live  the  reverent  love  which  warms  a  hundred 
thousand  hearts  as  his  mortal  remains  are 
laid  away  to  rest  in  the  cold  ground.  For 
that  will  abide  forever. 


THE  FINAL  WORK  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

In  a  stirring  address  at  the'Annnal  Meeting 
of  the  National  Municipal  League,  Mr.  Samuel 
B.  Capen  said  that  as  for  our  country  the  work 
of  the  first  half  of  the  century  had  been  the 
settlement  of  the  question  whether  or  not  we 
should  be  one  nation  and  that  nation  the  home 
of  the  free,  so  now  in  the  end  of  the  century 
the  work  for  os  to  do  is  to  win  victory  in  the 
confiict  for  purity  in  the  government  of  great 
cities.  Since  this  utterance  Mr.  Capen  has 
been  made  President  of  the  American  Beard, 
and  this  fact  makes  it  interesting  to  a  larger 
public ;  it  cannot  enhance  the  importance  of 
the  proposition. 

Just  as  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery  had  irs  springs  in  the  religions  life  of 
the  American  people,  and  was  bom  of  the 
essentially  religions  tmth  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  so  this  final  work  of  which  Mr.  Capen 
spoke  is  a  religions  work,  and  must  have  its 
springs  in  religions  sanctions  if  it  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished.  Too  much  of  self- 
denial  is  involved  in  the  work,  it  makes  too 
strong  a  claim  upon  that  sense  of  brotherhood 
which  is  distinctly  a  religious  experience,  to 
be  carried  out  at  all  except  by  men,  the  under¬ 
lying  motive  of  all  whose  actn  is  a  religious 
motive.  And  so  the  appeal  must  be  made  to 
all  good  men  and  true,  as  a  part  and  just  now 
the  most  important  part  of  their  religions  ac¬ 
tivity,  to  take  upon  themselves  a  share  in  the 
conflict  for  purity  in  municipal  government. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  lately  prophe¬ 
sied  that  in  the  twentieth  century  no  decent 
man  will  sneak  out  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 
Is  it  not  true  that  those  who  at  present  *  ‘  sneak 
out’’  of  these  duties  are  for  the  most  part  emi¬ 
nently  among  our  most  “decent’’  men,  our 
“best’’  men  in  every  sense  of  the  word  except 
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in  th6  one  failing  of  not  recognising  citizen-  freedom  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the  ilia-  no  doubt,  such  leadership  is  rare.  Some  of  its 
ship  as  a  sacred  trust?  mined  conscience.  The  Evangelist  has  been  true  essentials  seem  to  be  these: 

It  is  a  trust  that  we  have  inherited  from  to  the  ideal  of  leadership.  At  times  it  has  1.  Courage.  Physical  courage  is  abundant, 
forefathers  who  founded  this  nation  as  a  re-  stood  almost  alone,  at  once  the  target  for  but  moral  courage  is  less  so.  It  is  moral  cour- 
ligious  act,  whose  struggles  and  sacri&ces  were  arrows  from  the  front  and  the  shield  of  those  age  that  a  Christian  newspaper  needs  for  great 
inspired  by  a  religious  motive,  whose  blood  that  lagged  behind.  And  so,  please  God,  will  leadership.  If  the  paper  is  at  the  mercy  of 
was  poured  out  as  a  sacred  offering,  and  who  it  continue  to  standi  its  subscription  list  and  its  advertising  con- 

left  it  to  ns  as  a  religious  trust  not  only  to  om^JSXIAN  LEADERSHIP  IN  A  RELIGIOUS  ®i'*tuency,  it  is  difficult  to  be  courageous, 
safeguard  the  freedom  and  brotherhood  which  NEWSPAPER.  Reputation,  also  friendship,  the  desire  to 

they  won  for  future  generations,  but  to  develop  Prof.  Francis  Brown  D.D.  retain  influence  and  increase  it,  and  other  con¬ 

it  along  all  the  lines  which  should  ultimately  The  Evangelist  has  seventy  years  behind  it,  siderations  which  are  beside  the  point,  crowd 
open  before  it.  They  could  not  possibly  have  and  is  looking  toward  the  future  as  advancing  themselves  in  and  unnerve  the  hand.  Courage 
foreseen  that  the  six  small  cities  of  the  first  age  ought  always  to  do.  The  demands  upon  has  to  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  them  all.  Cour- 
year  of  this  century  would  have  been  multi-  a  newspaper  are  enormous.  Its  scope  is  vast,  age  to  maintain  truth,  to  attack  error,  to  oppose 
plied  nearly  eighty  times  before  the  last  year.  Its  opportunities  and  responsibilities  are  com-  popular  currents, to  stand  alone, will  be  needed; 
with  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  country  mensurate.  Those  of  a  religious  newspaper  are  courage  to  welcome  new  things,  or  to  retain 
living  in  them.  But  if  it  had  been  their  lot  far  too  great  to  be  even  hinted  at,  in  detail,  things  called  antiquated ;  courage  that  is  built 

in  one  brief  article,  on  faith,  and  that  learns  patience  from  God. 
Whole  classes  of  read-  2.  Intellectual  Force.  Fresh,  vigorous  think¬ 
ers,  varieties  of  taste,  ing  is  indispensable  to  the  leadership  of 
degrees  of  attainment,  thought,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  religious 
shades  of  opinion,  leadership.  No  doubt  crowds  flock  after  crazy 
kinds  of  prejudice,  di-  notions,  but  they  do  not  flock  after  feeble 
versities  of  gift,  have  notions.  People  will  follow  vigor  in  leader- 
to  be  taken  into  the  ship.  A  religious  newspaper  must  have  intel- 
account  in  forming  a  lectnal  force  at  its  command.  It  must  hold  the 
newspaper  program,  sincere  respect  of  thinking  men.  This,  again. 
This  extent  and  com-  is  in  part  a  question  of  pecnriary  means.  But 
plication  of  the  true  a  pre-condition  is  the  clear  perception  of  the 
a  feeble  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  citizenship  newspaper  policy  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  need.  The  paper  that  can  be  counted  on  to 
in  a  republic — of  the  religious  character  of  in  the  next  generation.  It  will  rather  be  in-  have  each  topic  treated  by  a  mind  fully  com- 
the  function  of  trust  held  by  every  American  creased.  petent  to  deal  with  it  will  make  its  own  posi- 

of  intelligence  or  wealth  or  leisure.  But  whatever  the  coming  religious  news-  tion  and  accomplish  a  great  work. 

If  our  country  is  to  survive  the  downward  paper  may  or  may  not  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  8.  Respect  for  the  past  belongs  to  leadership, 
drag  of  its  cities  it  will  be  only  because  this  cannot  fulfill  its  mission  unless  it  exhibits  the  The  past  has  thought  and  straggled  and 
religious  character  is  recognized  by  our  best  qualities  of  Christian  Leadership.  This  means  achieved.  The  future  ought  to  be  an  advance 
citizens.  It  belongs  to  the  religions  teachers  that  it  must  be  Ohristian  and  must  lead.  on  the  past,  but  its  roots  are  in  the  past.  The 

of  the  time,  to  the  pulpit  and  the  religious  It  must  be  Christian,  possessed  by  the  spirit  heritage  of  the  past  is  a  lasting  treasure.  The 

press,  to  make  this  clear  to  every  right  minded  of  Christ,  and  applying  the  spirit  of  Christ  lessons  of  the  past  are  fruitful  for  the  time  to 
man.  The  self-denial  inseparable  from  true  to  all  the  questions  with  which  it  deals.  Some  come.  True  leadership  will  seek  to  learn  those 
citizenship  under  present  conditions  is  indeed  might  suppose  that  this  was  a  matter  of  lessons.  It  will  live  in  its  own  time,  and  for 
so  great,  the  call  to  unselfish  devotion  to  the  coarse,  and  of  coarse  in  theory  it  is.  But,  in  the  time  to  come,  but  it  will  seek  to  make  the 
public  weal  makes  such  severe  demands,  that  fact,  religious  newspapers,  like  the  religions  connections  obvious  between  what  is  and  shall 
the  only  hope  of  the  city  is  in  that  religious  people  who  edit  them,  and  write  for  them,  be,  and  that  which  has  been,  and  so  preserve 
sense  which  welcomes  self  sacrifice  and  self-  and  read  them,  are  but  imperfectly  Christian,  itself  from  vagaries,  and  maintain  the  sense 
devotion  as  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty.  The  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  distinct  from  mere  of  security  and  permanence  which  supports  the 
revival  of  religion  for  which  the  churches  in  dogmatism,  from  ecclesiasticism,  from  sec-  thought  of  men. 

this  and  other  cities  are  hoping  will  have  this  tarianism,  from  the  domineering  and  petty  and  4.  Receptiveness  belongs  to  leadership.  Lead- 
outcome  if  it  is  a  genuine  revival,  it  will  exclusive,  from  the  unsympathetic  and  hard,  ers  must  be  willing  to  learn,  and  expect  to 

quicken  in  men’s  hearts  a  sense  of  their  duty  from  the  uncandid,  unfair  and  mean ;  but  also  learn.  It  is  especially  needful  that  religions 

as  citizens,  and  a  keen  desire  to  perform  that  from  the  superficial,  the  flabby,  the  indiffer-  leaders  be  receptive  toward  God  and  his  reve- 
duty  at  whatever  cost.  And  then  this  final  ent.  It  includes  the  seriousness  of  Christ,  his  lation— both  his  ancient  revelation  in  the 
work  of  the  century  will  be  undertaken  with  geniality,  his  honesty,  his  love.  It  is  distinct  Scriptures  and  his  present  revelation  in  the 
a  new  sense  of  its  serious  character,  and  will  be  also  from  the  secular,  the  worldly,  the  politic  souls  of  his  children.  For  God  is  a  living 

based  upon  sanctions  which  are  as  enduring  and  aspect  of  things.  It  is  distinct  also,  and  above  God.  He  has  told  us  much,  but  he  has  not 

as  potent  as  that  great  law  of  religion  and  of  all,  from  a  regard  for  commercial  profit,  yet  told  us  all.  His  Spirit  dwells  among  men 

the  universe,  the  law  of  self-sacrifice.  Newspapers  need  money,  and  a  good  deal  of  and  works  without  ceasing,  and  is  eager  to 

-  money,  but  newspapers  embody  influence,  and  guide  them  into  all  the  truth. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES.  nothing  is  more  degrading,  or  more  un-Christ-  6.  Discernment  belongs  to  leadership.  It  is 

At  a  time  of  reminiscence  such  as  a  seven-  influence  for  money.  Money  needful  to  distinguish  realities  from  shams— 

tieth  birthday  the  heart  turns  with  pious  should  be  invested  in  a  true  religions  news-  the  real  line  of  advance  from  the  countless 
reverence  to  those  who  have  given  help  and  P®P®^i  among  us,  it  is  poured  into  colleges  false  scents  and  false  starts.  There  are  trifling 
stimulus  in  years  gone  by.  Among  those  who  universities,  not  for  commercial  returns,  differences  and  there  are  deep  issues.  There 
most  ably  rendered  such  service  to  readers  of  ^^®  8®®*!  will  do.  A  religious  news-  are  fluctuations  that  pass  away,  and  there  are 

the  Evangelist  in  foimer  times  the  name  of  P»Per.  like  a  minister,  must  be  free  from  sordid  great  movements  that  roll  on  through  the  ages. 
Augusta  Moore  stands  conspicuous.  She  is  now  e®*'®®  and  anxieties,  if  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  Leaders  must  have  some  insight  to  discern 
the  oldest  living  contributor  to  this  paper,  and  have  free  course  through  it.  these  things.  ‘  ‘  Believe  not  every  spirit,  but 

we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  place  her  name  fore-  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  to  be  applied  to  all  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God!” 
most  among  those  whose  articles  this  week  look  affairs.  One  may  easily  fall  into  profession-  6.  Progress  is  a  mark  of  leadership.  The 
back,— not  mournfully- into  the  past.  It  stands  speaking  thus,  or  seem  to  do  so,  which  world  is  advancing,  thought  is  advancing,  ex- 

at'the  head  of  a  poem  which  manifests  much  of  nearly  as  bad.  But  Christ  did  look  at  all  perience  is  advancing.  Leaders  must  not  be  in 
the  vigor  and  largeness  of  her  best  years.  affairs,  and  now  looks  at  them,  and  thinks  of  the  rear.  There  are  some  indications  at  pres- 

-  them  in  a  Christ-like  way,  and  Christian  news-  ent  that  a  vast  body  of  thinking  Christian 

The  remarkably  interesting  review,  by  Mr.  papers,  living  in  the  midst  of  affairs,  must  do  people  has  swept  on  far  beyond  those  who  are 
Dey,  of  the  first  years’  history  of  The  Evan-  the  same.  Theology  and  theological  discus-  set  to  be  their  leaders.  They  may  have  gone 
gelist  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  by  sions,  church  life  and  order,  social  questions,  wrong  ways,  because  the  leaders  were  not 
those  who  are  able  to  discern  how  true  the  questions  of  education,  politics  and  morals  quick  enough  to  lead  them  in  right  ways.  The 
paper  has  been  from  its  birth  and  all  through  have  all  to  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  Christian  newspaper  that  aspires  to  be  a  leader 
its  history  to  that  essential  characteristic  noted  of  Christian  principle.  It  is  a  wide  and  splen-  must  keep  ahead,  and  point  out  the  right  way. 
by  Dr.  Brown  in, his  article,  that  a  religious  did  field,  when  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  These  are  some  of  the  marks  of  Christian 
newspaper  must  lead.  Not  merely  once  in  the  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  shines  over  it  all.  leadership.  A  religious  newspaper  cannot  fully 
history  of  the  struggle  for  human  freedom  has  But  there  is  need  of  leadership,  also.  The  attain  the  ideal,  any  more  than  an  individual 
The  Evangelist  outrun  its  constituency;  not  Christian  ought  to  lead.  The  Christian  news-  Christian  can  in  this  present  world.  But  it  is' 
only  when  championing  the  right  of  the  black  paper  ought  to  lead.  The  great  Christian  something  to  have  the  ideal.  No  friend  of  The 
man  to  be  free;  but  also  when  standing  for  the  newspaper  must  have  great  leadership.  And  Evangelist  can  wish  for  it  a  better  thing  than 


to  live  under  such  circumstances,  does  any  one 
doubt  that  they  would  as  religiously  have  sac¬ 
rificed  comfort  and  fortune  and  life,  if  life 
would  have  availed,  to  achieve  the  purity  of 
their  country  as  they  had  done  to  achieve  its 
independence,  and  as  their  sons,  our  fathers 
and  brothers,  did  to  maintain  its  integrity  f 
Three  serious  perils  menace  us:  Indifference 
to  the  public  weal,  the  selfishness  of  wealth, 
and  ignorance  of  municipal  conditions  on  the 
part  of  men  who  would  take  shame  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  anything  else.  All  three  grow  out  of 
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th«t,  in  the  coming  years,  it  may  more  and 
more  approach  this  ideal,  and  display  the 
power.of  true  Christian  leadership. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  MOTEMENT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Thomas  C.  Hall  D  D. 

Hnndreds  of  dissatisfied  religions  teachers 
are  looking  and  longing  for  a  great,  new  relig¬ 
ions  movement.  Organic  nnion  of  Christen¬ 
dom  seems  at  present  ont  of  the  qnestion,  even 
if  desirable  at  the  expense  of  conscience  it 
wonld  at  present  involve.  Even  Protestant 
nnion  is  not  attractive  to  some  of  ns,  while  it 
involves  some  dangers  that  seem  real  and 
present.  Snppose,  for  example,  that  a  nnited 
Protestantism  had  had  to  deal  with  the  Higher 
Criticism  and  its  resnlts  ten  years  ago,  and 
had  formulated  the  positions  then  held  by 
ninety-nine  ont  of  one  hundred  Protestant 
church  members  >  The  denominational  divis¬ 
ions  have  permitted 
the  fighting  of  a  bat¬ 
tle  whose  victories 
belong  to  all  and 
whose  losses  have 
been  largely  limited 
to  one  denomination. 

Bnt  the  discontent 
in  the  air,  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  practically 
all  the  thinking  and 
working  forces  of 
Protestantism,  point 
to  a  coming  change  and  a  larger  religions  life. 
It  ought  therefore  to  be  of  interest  to  scan 
history  and  see  what  were  some  of  the  marks 
of  the  great  religions  movements  of  the  past. 

1.  Every  new  religions  movement  upward  to 
higher  ground  has  met  with  furious  opposition 
from  the  very  class  that  regarded  itself  as  the 
champion  of  the  religions  view  of  things. 
Christ  had  to  fight  the  traditional  ecclesiasti- 
cism  of  his  day  and  assert  as  over  against  its 
standards  the  authority  of  his  higher  divine 
consciousness.  And  it  was  traditional  ecclesias- 
ticism  that  egged  on  a  temporal  power,  too 
blind  to  the  real  issues  to  really  care  for  the 
struggle,  to  put  an  end  to  Christ. 

The  Reformation  found  the  entire  force  of 
traditional  ecclesiasticism  in  battle  array  against 
it.  Nor  was  it  otherwise  on  the  smaller  scale 
of  the  Evangelical  Revival  in  England.  It  was 
not  the  Episcopal  or  Established  Church  alone 
that  opposed  Wesley,  bnt  practically  all  the 
church  forces  of  England,  Independents,  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  all  organized  churches.  They 
saw  in  him  only  the  mad  disturber  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  peace. 

2.  All  the  great  upward  religious  movements 
have  been  led  by  men  born  and  trained  in  the 
ecclesiastical  atmosphere  they  did  so  much  to 
change.  Of  course  Christ  as  a  Jewish  Rabbi 
came  out  of  the  loins  of  Jewish  ecclesiasti¬ 
cism.  And  he  spoke  to  hearts  that  had  been 
taught  by  that  ecclesiasticism  to  long  for  and 
wait  for  better  things  than  it  offered.  The 
great  religions  personalities  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  were  trained  in  the  Roman  Church. 
Luther  never  quite  shook  off  the  teachings  of 
the  cloister.  Zwingli  passed  by  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  gradation  from  the  Roman  to  the 
Reforming  pulpit.  Wesley  was  trained  in  the 
manse,  and  spoke  to  men  who  had  been  taught 
spiritual  hunger  in  the  churches.  Without  the 
work  of  the  past  the  present  would  be  un¬ 
thinkable. 

8.  Another  mark  has  been  always  that  the 
’‘common  people  heard  gladly.”  Had  there 
been  no  religions  aristocracy  with  tremendous 
power  the  Reformation  humanly  speaking, 
would  have  swept  Europe.  The  temporal  princes 
in  the  first  instance,  like  Pilate  and  Herod, 
were  contemptuously  indifferent.  But  a  relig¬ 
ious  aristocracy  did  exactly  in  the  time  of  the 
Beformation~what]the  Pharisees  and  Scribes 


did  in  Christ’s  time;  they  forced  the  temporal  where  there  is  no  peace;  but  in  joyful  oonfi- 
powers  to  see  and  stem  the  tide.  dence  that  Jehovah  has  made  bare  his  arm  will 

Nor  was  it  otherwise  in  John  Wesley’s  day.  they  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of  joy,  and  love 
The  common  people  heard  him  gladly. '>4  The  and  salvation  in  our  God. 

spirit  of  tolerance  that  prevented  effectual  - 

suppression  of  him  and  his  followers  was  the  TIDES  AND  CURRENTS, 

spirit  of  indifference  and  contempt  which  had  Prof.  Henry  Goodwin  Smith  D.D. 

been  carefully  cultivated  in  England  by  the  life  Tides  oscillate,  ebbing  and  rising  in  regular 
and  teachings  of  Walpole.  succession.  Currents  fiow  in  one  direction. 

4.  A  fourth  most  distinct  note  has  been  the  Tidal  action  brings  about  its  own  reaction, 

moral  uplift  involved.  Sometimes  the  struggle 
has  apparently  been  doctrinal  and  sometimes 
ritual ;  but  it  has  always  been  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual.  Against  Rome’s  corruptions  and  the 
depravity  of  Greece  early  Christianity  fiung 
herself  first.  Against  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
and  the  foulness  of  the  monastery,  the  private 
vices  of  the  priest  and  the  corruption  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Reformation  dashed  with  sure 
ethical  instinct.  To  the  brutal  sports  of  Eng¬ 
land,  her  slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  her  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  and  the  prisoners,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Revival  turned  at  once.  The  strength 
and  seal  of  every  great  spiritual  advance  has 
been  that  the  “blind  receive  their  sight,  and  periodic  swing  of  the  popular  pendulum  of 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  thought.  There  are  also  great  constant  currents 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  of  public  thought.  These  generally  represent 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  ’  ’  steadfast  or  stubborn  tendencies  in  the  nature  of 

5.  We  may  expect  also  the  coming  great  re-  man  and  are  based  on  bis  virtues  or  his  propen- 
ligious  movement  to  affect  the  needed  correla-  sities,  on  his  principles  or  his  passions.  These 
tion  between  the  intellectual  life  and  the  currents  may  rise  and  fall  like  the  stages  of 
religious  view  of  the  world.  The  world  of  the  Ohio,  but  they  never  turn,  like  the  tide,  to 
intellect  has  sadly  drifted  away  from  organ-  fiow  the  other  way. 

ized  religions  teaching.  It  no  longer  bitterly  In  the  religions  life  there  are  tides  and  cur- 
opposes  it :  it  is  no  longer  needful.  The  in-  rents  also.  A  man  may  detect  in  his  faculties 
tellectual  life  has  won  its  independence,  and  the  law  of  action  and  reaction.  In  his  think- 
simply  views,  for  the  most  part  with  indiffer-  ing  he  may  alternate  between  moods  that  seem 
ence  or  only  intellectual  interest,  the  teachings  almost  like  eeparate  selves ;  in  his  emotions 
of  organized  Christianity.  On  its  intellectual  the  waves  of  feeling  ebb  and  fiow ;  in  his 
side  organized  religious  teaching  will  have  to  practices  be  often  finds  pleasure  and  satisfao- 
find  a  method  that  will  command  intellectual  tion  in  counteracting  the  monotony  of  habitual 
respect.  The  reformation  absorbed  to  a  large  or  enforced  lines  of  work.  Bnt  there  is  the 
degree  the  method  and  the  spirit  of  the  current  also  in  the  soul,  the  constant  tendency, 
humanist  intellectual  movement  in  just  the  the  trend  of  character,  that  is  dredging  con- 
same  way  that  the  intellectual  form  of  early  tinnally  the  course  that  gives  direction  to  the 
Christian  theology  was  gained  from  philoso-  spiritual  nature  and  determines  its  destiny, 
phy.  This  co  ordination  will  cost  nain  and  In  our  general  religious  thought  we  may 
surrender  because  of  the  close  identification  in  find  in  the  analogy  of  the  tide  and  current 
many  minds  of  the  truth  they  live  by  with  the  a  clue  to  help  us  in  understanding  some  of 
forms  of  that  truth,  even  when  those  forms  are  the  complex  movements  of  our  day.  In  our 
purely  human  and  temporary.  theology  we  recognize  great  tidal  truths,  whose 

6.  Another  mark  of  the  new  movement,  if  characteristic  it  is  to  sway  and  swing  back 
analogy  holds,  will  be  great  social  changes,  and  forth  between  two  opposite  extremes.  The 
The  Christian  religion  revolutionized  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  man’s  free  will;  the 
world.  The  Reformation  gave  Europe  new  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ ;  the  divine 
political  conditions.  The  evangelical  revival  and  human  elements  in  inspiration;  the  justice 
made  way  for  the  English  modern  democracy,  and  love  of  God ;  his  immanence  and  tran- 
The  coming  religions  uplift  whose  signs  are  in  scendence ;  the  authority  of  the  Church  and 
the  air  will  light  up  our  social  conditions  with  individual  rights.  Thought  has  oscillated 
the  new  revelation  of  God’s  mercy  and  justice,  between  these  two  sides ;  the  Church  in  her 

What  can  we  do?  controversies  on  these  points  has  been  driven 

The  efforts  to  rekindle  the  ashes  of  old  evan-  up  and  down  in  Adria.  The  tides  swing  to- 
gelical  fires  are  hampered  by  the  entire  lack  of  day  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Paul.  And  if 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  many  good  people  with  the  sands  are  dry  to-night,  in  the  morning  the 
forms  of  expression  that  mean  little  to  the  sea  will  return  to  its  strength.  As  we  trace 
modern  mind,  bnt  still  form  the  stock- in  trade  through  history  the  same  positions  and  conn- 
of  those  whose  purpose  all  commend.  The  ter-positions  recurring  at  frequent  intervals, 
world  cares  nothing  about  the  modern  revival,  as  we  see  recent  controversies  having  traits 
It  does  it  no  harm.  We  may  be  perfectly  sure  clearly  connected  with  many  an  ancient  debate, 
that  when  a  real  religious  awakening  sets  in,  we  are  sometime  tempted  to  ask,  is  there  no 
it  will  not  have  the  world’s  cordial  support.  real  progress?  Must  every  generation  of 

Those  of  us  who  wait  and  long  have  much  to  thought  swing  back  and  forth  in  the  same 
do.  We  must  study  the  signs  of  the  times,  be  pendulum  course?  But  there  are  currents  as 
ready  to  hear  when  the  prophetic  voices  call,  be  well  as  tides,  and  the  resultant  of  the  two 
ready  to  follow  at  any  cost  an  assured  divine  opposing  forces  is  often  upward  or  onward, 
call.  We  must  awaken  men  once  more  to  a  There  is  a  definite  high-water  mark,  and 
sense  of  sin  and  wrong,  of  shameful  abuse  of  extremists  who  like  to  be  very  definite,  rejoice 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  shameful  con-  in  that  line  as  though  it  were  the  centre  and 
formity  to  the  inner  spirit  of  the  world.  We  not  the  limit  of  truth.  There  is  as  distinct 
must  hold  up  what  we  know  is  assured  and  a  line  at  the  other  end  of  the  tidal  truth.  But 
true,  with  full  faith  that  out  from  it  will  the  full  truth,  in  its  mean  level,  is  best  known 
spring  the  new  unfolding  of  God’s  righteous-  by  knowing  the  two  extremes  between  which 
ness.  Then  will  Zion’s  watchmen  see  eye  to  ii  exists.  There  have  always  been  logical  ex¬ 
eye.  Not  because  they  are  weary  and  wounded  tremists  who  see  the  truth  only  at  their  chosen 
fighting  each  other  will  they  cry  peace,  peace  of  it.  There  have  always  been  Canutes 


The  river  current,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  apt 
to  carve  more  deeply 
its  permanent  channel. 

There  are  great  tides 
of  popular  thought. 
To  and  fro  fiuctuating 
majorities  carry  the 
balance  of  power  back 
and  forth  from  one 
political  party  to  the 
other.  The  close  ob¬ 
server  can  predict  (or 
thinks  he  can)  the 
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who  would  mark  with  their  chair  the  proper 
limit  for  reaction.  But  the  tide  has  always 
been  sncoessfnl  in  appealing  from  the  decision 
of  the  chair  of  Canute.  The  neglected  sides 
of  these  great  double  truths  have  an  inevitable 
power  of  self-assertion  at  the  appointed  time. 
Of  course  the  truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
indefinite  middle  or  unsatisfactory  compromise 
that  fails  to  include  the  logical  truth  at  each 
of  the  extremes. 

Protestantism  rests  on  two  great  truths,  or 
on  a  great  two-sided  Gospel.  The  one  side  is 
historic,  objective — the  Bible  as  the  rule  of 
faith.  The  other  side  is  personal,  subjective 
— justification  by  faith,  with  the  related  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The 
great  progress  of  Protestantism  has  always 
swung  between  these  two  external  and  internal 
principles.  Alternately  have  the  doctrinal  and 
the  mystical,  the  historical  and  the  experien¬ 
tial  elements  been  emphasized.  Alternately 
have  the  authority  of  creeds  and  the  rights 
of  conscience  been  maintained.  Alternately 
have  extremists  endeavored  to  restrict  religion 
to  formal  doctrinal  propositions,  based  on  the 
Scriptures,  or  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  faith 
into  a  series  of  internal  emotions.  Mistakes  in 
Protestantism  have  come  largely  from  tem¬ 
porary  neglect  of  one  of  these  two  principles. 
The  glory  and  the  hope  of  Protestantism  lies 
in  the  free,  unrestricted  inter- play  of  these 
two  principles.  If  either  of  them  fails,  the 
distinctive  light  of  Protestantism  is  obscured. 
The  Roman  Church  claims  to  be  an  infallible 
church  interpreting  an  infallible  book.  Rome 
denies  the  subjective,  personal  principle  in 
Protestantism  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
in  matters  of  faith.  The  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  in  the  first  chapter  asserts  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith ;  in  the 
thirty-first  chapter  it  denies  the  infallibility  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  twentieth  chapter  asserts 
the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience  and  the 
limits  of  authority  in  relation  to  those  rights.  A 
Protestant  Church  is  self-consistent  and  can  pro¬ 
gress  harmoniously  only  as  it  vindicates  the  clear 
position  of  each  of  these  two  great  principles. 

But  the  tidal  motions  of  action  and  reaction 
characterize  only  one  class  of  movements.  In 
another  class  we  recognize  the  constant  ad¬ 
vance.  This  may  often  be  the  result  of  the 
inter-play  of  the  opposing  forces  already  con- 
siaered.  These  currents  are  harder  for  ns  to 
analyze  for  the  reason  that  we  are  being  borne 
imperceptibly  by  them  ourselves.  We  can 
readily  recognize,  however,  some  of  these 
great  currents  in  our  American  churches. 

First,  the  Protestant  denominations  are  rap¬ 
idly  understanding  and  appreciating  each  other 
better,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  in 
an  increasing  measure  in  the  future.  These 
denominations  all  cherish  a  noble  history  of 
struggle  against  worldly  powers,  of  heroic  vin¬ 
dication,  of  principles  and  of  lofty  characters 
illustrated  in  saintly  lives.  They  have  been 
largely  engrossed  for  the  century  past  with  the 
pressing  problems  of  their  own  self-preserva¬ 
tion  and  extension.  But  now,  with  no  lessen¬ 
ing  of  their  spiritual  power,  and  with  a  wider 
recognition  of  the  fullness  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  they  are  gradually  coming  to  look 
with  equanimity  and  some  measure  of  apppro- 
bation  on  the  things  of  one  another. 

Another  strong  current  is  running  in  the 
direction  of  co-operation  in  religious  work. 
Some  movements  in  this  direction  are  inter¬ 
denominational.  Partly  as  cause,  but  more  as 
effect  of  these  two  currents,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  most  denominations  to  recede  from  extreme 
ecclesiastical  positions  and  to  emphasize  more 
the  central,  evangelical  truths  common  to  all. 

The  current  is  getting  toward  the  essential 
spiritual  unity  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  There 
is  no  indication  that  it  will  produce  formal 
unifo«'mity  in  creed  or  in  worship. 


LIFTING  UP  THE  NEGRO. 

President  D.  J.  Sanders. 

(It  is  with  sincere  tegret  that  we  find  it  necessary  to 
divide  Dr.  Sanders’s  article  into  two  parts;  we  mast 
leave  over  to  next  week  that  portion  of  the  paper 
which  refers  to  education,— a  subject  of  critical  im¬ 
portance  in  view  of  the  movement  now  taking  form  to 
restrict  nerro  education  to  the  industrial  sphere.  We 
commend  Dr.  Sanders's  argument  on  this  subject  to  the 
readers  of  next  week’s  Evangelist. — Editor.'] 

The  so-called  negro  question  touches  and  in¬ 
fluences  more  or  less  positively  every  part  of 
American  life.  It  is  a 
subject  of  immense  mag- 
i  nitnde  and,  therefore, 
can  be  treated  only  in 
,)  one  of  its  important 
features  within  the 
^  j  ,,  space  at  my  disposal, 

i  oanioly :  that  of  lifting 
negro  above  that 

.J,  slavery  left  him  and 
1  '  freedom  found  him. 

I  ...  T 

^  I  Two  theories  and 

^  ‘  classes  faced  the  ques¬ 

tion  at  the  first,  and 
these  have  ^  maintained  their  respective 
attitudes  down  ^to  the  present.  The  first 
class  stated  the  question,  “What  shall  be 
done  with  the  negro?’’  both  as  to  Church  and 
state.  This  class,  which  forms  a  strong  and 
aggressive  minority,  has  been  controlled  by 
certain  erroneous  assumptions,  namely:  that 
the  negro  is  an  alien  in  blood  and  antecedents, 
that  he  can  never  live  in  this  country  on  terms 
of  political  and  civil  equality  with  the  other 
races ;  that  since  chattel  slavery  is  at  an  end, 
the  only  solution  is  in  the  direction  of  serf¬ 
dom,  with  graduated  skill  in  labor  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  unlimited  religious  fervor  and 
freedom.  This  accounts  for  all  repressive 
measures  designed  to  control  the  negro’s  life 
and  conduct,  a  different  form  only  of  the 
curious  “black  code’’  which  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  Reconstruction. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  larger  class, 
among  them  a  large  majority  of  the  white 
population,  states  the  question:  “What  shall 
bo  done  for  the  negro?’’  They  have  accus¬ 
tomed  themselves  to  take  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Golden  Role,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ments  at  their  face  value.  Guided  by  these 
just  principles  and  having  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  they  have  made  honest  efforts  to 
apply  them,  and  they  are  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  results.  It  is  satisfying  and  encouraging 
to  them  to  know  that,  although  the  negro  has 
an  excessive  death  rate  to  his  credit,  the 
natural  increase  in  numbers  has  been  from 
four  to  not  far  from  ten  millions  in  thirty- 
five  years,  that  one  fourth  of  the  race  have 
come  to  live  in  their  own  homes,  that  they 
have  reduced  their  illiteracy  from  97  per  cent, 
to  65  per  cent. ,  that  they  have  put  into  all  the 
professional  walks  of  life  well  trained  and 
successful  colored  men  by  the  hundreds,  that 
in  the  development  of  church  life  where  they 
have  proceeded  along  a  line  of  little  or  no  re¬ 
sistance,  their  success  is  the  marvel  of  the 
century,  that  in  refinement,  culture,  moral 
and  social  amenities  of  life  they  have  fulfilled 
reasonable  expectations,  that  their  real  prop¬ 
erty  assets  amount  to  half  a  billion  dollars,  and 
that  in  productive  industry  they  are  essential 
to  the  material  development  of  the  country, 
particularly  to  that  section  of  it  where  they 
are  most  numerous. 

In  this  marvelous  work  there  have  been 
three  parties— an  invincible  trio— the  better 
element  of  the  colored  people,  the  better  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  white  people,  and  God.  The  first 
has  responded  gratifyingly  to  the  wholesome 
efforts  and  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  the  second  has  continned  to  give  practical 


and  helpful  expression  to  an  unwavering  faitb 
in  the  negrq  in  spite  of  the  most  desperate 
efforts  to  change  that  faith.  The  Divine  Being’ 
has  uniformly  and  continuously  overruled  all 
events  for  the  better.  Several  features  of  the 
case  are  now  settled,  namely :  That  the  negro 
is  to  remain  here  in  hie  country,  that  he  is  of 
great  economic  value,  that  he  is  capable  of 
de'velopment  in  character  and  in  mental  and 
moral  as  well  as  physical  efficiency,  so  as  to 
become  more  and  more  a  constructive  element 
in  Ohnrch  and  state.  That  he  has  weaknesses 
and  that  there  is  a  criminal  negro  class  is  not 
pecnlar.  The  displaying  of  the  fact  in  the 
startling  headines  which  furnish  the  principal 
reading  of  the  busy  American  in  daily  life 
makes  it  conspicuous,  and  thus  an  exaggerated 
and  erroneous  impression  is  made.  There  are 
criminals,  and  bad  ones,  but  they  are  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  not  the  rule. 

Although  the  features  just  indicated  are 
settled,  the  question  as  a  whole  is  yet  far 
from  solution,  chiefly  because  it  is  still  in¬ 
sisted  that  something  must  be  done  with  the 
negro,  with  reference  to  both  his  political  and 
educational  status.  It  is  quite  fashionable  in 
late  years  to  insist  that  the  granting  of  the 
ballot  to  him  was  a  blunder.  Some  say  it  was 
a  colossal  blunder.  But  God  does  not  blunder 
nor  make  mistakes.  The  fact  that  the  negro 
was  made  a  citizen  and  a  voter  has  stimulated 
him  in  putting  forth  his  best  efforts  to  fit  him-, 
self  for  the  responsibilities  involved.  It  has 
stimulated  his  friends  to  sustained  efforts  for 
his  development  as  a  citizen.  It  has  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  legislation  not  to  provido 
for  his  education  as  a  citizen  entitled^'to  the 
public  privileges  of  the  commonwealth.  It  has 
made  him  somebody  with  whom  the  forces  of 
the  body  politic  have  been  compelled  to  reckon. 
But  for  his  civil  and  political  rights,  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 
and  his  embracing  the  principles  of  Ohris- 
tianity,  ere  this  he  would  have  been  well  on 
the  way  to  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  the 
Aborigines  of  the  country.  Manhood,  citizen 
rights  and  Christianity  will  continue  to  hold 
him  in  such  vital  and  close  relation  with  tho 
white  people  of  the  republic  that  the  latter 
cannot  permanently  injure  and  degrade  him 
without  themselves  sharing  the  same  conse¬ 
quences.  Nor  will  the  suggestion  that  the 
negro  go  out  of  politics  be  followed  anywhere 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Ten  million 
freemen,  living  in  a  republic,  could  not  get 
out  of  politics  if  they  would.  The  negro  will 
continue  in  politics.  He  has  been  in  it  from 
the  time  of  his  landing  at  Jamestown.  The 
movement  for  his  disfranchisement  is  begin¬ 
ning  already  to  meet  with  effective  resistance 
where  such  resistance  must  be  felt. 

The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Hardwick 
Bill  in  Georgia  is  noteworthy  evidence  of  this. 
It  is  doubtful  now  that  an  attempt  at  whole¬ 
sale  disfranchisement  of  the  negro,  under  any 
guise  whatever,  can  succeed  except  in  the  few 
states  where  he  represents  a  majority  of  tho 
voting  population,  and  in  such  states  the  at¬ 
tempt  will  have  to  be  made  by  indirection. 

Whether  he  should  divide  his  vote  is  another 
question.  There  certainly  ought  to  be  no 
hesitation  in  his  doing  so  whenever  the  party 
against  whose  policies  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  vote  shows  a  willingness  to  accept  his  vote 
in  primary  and  all  other  elections.  There  is 
no  purpose  here  to  discuss  politics.  It  is 
sought  to  impress  the  fact  that  granting  the 
negro  the  right  to  vote  was  not  a  blunder  but 
a  blessing,  though  it  should  be  conceded  that 
he  has  not  always  voted  wisely.  Well,  who- 
has?  Those  vigorous  and  persistent  political 
alarmists  for  office  and  revenue  only,  will  be 
taken  less  and  less  seriously  with  their  frantic 
cries  of  social  equality  and  negro  domination. 
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minor  degree,  is  not  uncommon.  What  was  aration.  Bnt  he  did  not  dare  to  attempt  it.  I 

remarkable  in  my  father’s  case  was  the  fervid  have  heard  him  sternly  denounce  such  nnfaith- 

activity  of  his  sympathy.  It  did  not  expend  fulness  to  doty  as  inconsistent  with  any  jnst 

. '  itself  passively  in  tears  and  smiles.  It  led  to  appreciation  of  the  position  of  an  ambassador 

spasmodic,  effort  for  for  Christ. 

the  benefit  of  others.  His  first  thought  was.  The  great  lesson  which  my  father’s  life  as  a 
“What  can  be  done  to  help?’’  This  directly  preacher  has  always  seemed  to  me  fitted  to 
DR.  THOMAS  GUTHRIE  OF  EDINBURGH.  concerned  his  philanthropic  work.  Bnt  it  in>  teach  is  t^e  necessity  for  and  the  dnty  of 

By  His  Youngest  Son,  Charles  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  finenced  also  his  work  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  labor.  Call  it  drudgery  if  yon  like,  it  was 

Q-  C*  writer.  Let  me  say  a  few  words 

When  my  eldest  brother  and  I  undertook  the  under  each  of  these  heads :  r - - — - - - - - — 

office  of  literary  executors,  which  our  father  1.  As  a  Preacher. — His  sermons 
conferred  upon  us,  and  we  resolved,  after  due  were  in  a  special  sense  his  own ;  ||k; 

examination  of  the  available  material,  to  write  and  each  of  them,  moreover,  his  SIH 

his  life,  we  did  not  express  in  our  Preface  any  best.  His  early  discourses, 
regret  that  the  task  had  not  fallen  abler  preached  in  1826  before  the  Pres- 
hands.  of  Arbroath,  may  have 

We  felt  that  Dr.  Guthrie’s  power  for  good,  been  his  best,  bnt  they  were  not 
both  in  religion  and  philanthropy,  was  so  his  own.  They  are  dry  and 
largely  connected  with  the  genuineness  of  stilted,  founded  on  some  current 
his  humanity,  that  those  who  knew  him  most  model,  with  no  of  his  own 
intimately  had,  on  that  account,  an  advantage  characteristics.  He  soon  “found 
which  might  outweigh  the  limitations  im-  lost 

posed  by  relationship.  have  the  same  In  his  country  parish 

after  the  lapse  of  Arbirlot  developed  an  illns- 

years  from  my  embody- 

by  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  to  write  this  ing  his  own  nature,  which  inter- 

paper.  ested  and  benefited  the  farmers,  arbuilot,  n«ar  arbroath 

Dr.  Guthrie’s  sympathetic  temperament  can  peasants  and  weavers.  In  later 
be  traced  from  onr  earliest  knowledge  of  him.  years,  he  employed  the  same  style  in  a  more  never  dispensed  with  by  him,  either  in  the 
An  old  servant  in  his  father’s  house  in  Brechin,  polished  form,  when  addressing  from  the  pul-  way  of  preliminary  reading,  or  thinking  at 
his  native  place,  remembered  him  as  a  yellow-  pit  and  platform  in  Edinburgh  and  London  the  time  of  preparing  the  first  draft,  or  pruning, 
haired  boy, and  described  him  as  “a  real  ready-  many  of  the  most  remarkable  audiences  ever  perfecting  and  polishing  the  finished  discourse, 
witted,  sympatheesin’  kind  of  a  laddie.’’  At  assembled,  peers  and  peasants,  learned  and  un-  2.  As  a  Writer. — He  was  a  voluminous  sermon 

school  he  shone  more  in  the  playground,  in  - — — — - - -  writer,  his  best  known  volume  of  sermons  be- 

defence  of  the  weak  against  the  bully,  than  in  ing  titled.  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel ;  and  he  was 

the  class-room.  According  to  a  school  com-  the  first  editor  of  the  Sunday  Magazine,  for 

psmion,  he  gained  his  chief  laurels  in  “  fun  and  jfF'*  .  — whose  pages  he  wrote  not  only  sermons  but 

fighting.’’  The  boy  was  father  of  the  man.  ^ '' also  travel  and  other  papers. 

A  tale  of  injnsiice  or  of  wrong  always  seemed  '*s  .  He  was  reluctant  to  appear  in  print,  and 

to  sting  him  like  a  blow.  I  remember  his  pro-  yielded  to  strong  pressure  on  the  part  of 

found  emotion  as  he  listened  to  my  youngest  ^  \  his  friends  and  of  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles 

sister  Nelly,  singing  with  dramatic  power  the  Black,  his  publishers.  I  have  before  me  an 

Temperance  song  “Father,  come  home.’’  I  ’V  unpublished  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Gar- 

remember  also  his  delight  in  the  plucky  ques-  ment  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  his  most  trusted 

tion  of  the  late  Lady  Emma  McNeill,  the  Duke  *  >  friends  and  advisers,  in  which  my  father  ex- 

of  Argyll’s  only  sister.  Our  dear  old  friend,  \  presses  entire  disbelief  in  the  snccess  which 

the  late  Mr.  William  Paton  of  New  York,  was  >  Dr.  Garment  had  prophesied  for  the  forthcom- 

describing  the  scene  at  a  New  Orleans  slave  ;  ing  Gospel  in  Ezekiel.  The  letter  contains  this 

auction.  He  told  how  a  slave  was  exhibited,  curious  sentence:  “I  know  that  I  have  some 

as  if  she  had  been  a  brute  beast.  Whereupon  acceptance  among  servants  and  young  people ; 

the  little  lady  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  ex-  I  believe  that  my  sermons  will  be 

claimed,  “Mr.  Paton,  did  yon  not  knock  the  by  the  general  public. ’ ’  Yet  fifty  thou- 

fellow  down?’’  /  ^  copies  of  this  volume  have  been  sold  in 

This  geniality  was  constant,  indoors  and  out  ^  <  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  as  many  in  America  1 

President  McGosh  of  Princeton  said  v  During  my  recent  visit  to  the  States,  I  was  told 


of  doors. 

that  my  father  was  the  only  man  he  had  ever  '  -i  ^  “ 

known  whom  he  had  never  seen  gloomy  or  ^ 

depressed.  I  have  of  course  seen  him  anxious 

about  his  family  or  his  friends  in  sickness,  Eng! 

and  I  have  seen  him  burdened  with  the  weight  that 

of  impending  sermon  or  speech,  and  saddened  learned.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  what  he  he  v 
by  disappointed  hopes  of  someone’s  reform;  knew  he  was  not;  and  he  knew  that  he  was  the  i 
bnt  I  never  saw  him  in  what  are  called  low  neither  a  close  reasoner  nor  a  profound  scholar,  to  A 
spirits.  The  causes  of  this  were  partly  physi-  Most  people  imagined  that  his  sermons  gave  was 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  and  marble  the  majestic  words  of  suabuja 

encouragement  to  mention  what  he  used  to  the  Prophet  Amos :  ‘  ‘  Seek  him,  that  tnmeth  panoramic  picture.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel 
call  the  keenest  disappointment  of  his  life,  the  Shadow  of  Death  into  the  Morning.  The  an  image  of  Ohrist  with  the  heart  exposed  has 
His  first  idea  was  to  open  a  Feeding  School  for  Lord  is  his  Name.  ’ '  lines  of  rope  running  taut  from  the  heart  to 

ragged  waifs — those  whom  he  first  dubbed - -  the  images  of  the  saints  grouped  about  him — 

“City  Arabs’’ — in  the  small  premises  below  OUR  JOUKNET  TO  BRAZIL.  “Will  draw  all  men  unto  me”  It  is  very 

his  Church  in  Edinburgh.  But  his  enthusiasm  santos  and  some  braziuans.  realistic,  very  crude,  really  revolting,  but  very 

was  not  shared  by  bis  elders  and  deacons;  Alice  R.  Humphrey.  illustrative  also. 

and  he  was  at  his  wits  end,  until  it  occurred  Though  you  are  so  comfortable  and  happy  in  The  island  which  shnts'Santos^from  the  vast 
to  him  to  appeal  to  the  public.  His  First  Plea  Petropolis  with  frequent  excursions  to  “Rio”  Atlantic,  stretching  down  towards  the  South 
for  Ragged  Schools  came  red  hot  from  an  in*  (de  Janeiro),  you  cannot  leave  Brazil  without  Pole,  has  on  its  ocean  side  a  succession  of 
dignant  heart ;  and  the  effect  was  instantane-  a  trip  to  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo.  Perhaps  you  beaches  a  mile  or  more  in  length  separated  by 
ous.  His  startling  picture  of  child  misery  never  heard  of  these  places  before  you  arrived,  rooky  promontories.  In  the  most  spacious  of 

unrelieved,  and  his  shrewd,  practical  scheme  but  now  they  are  all-important.  Ton  recall  these  praias  a  Brazilian  syndicate  has  built  a 

for  its  relief,  captivated  the  people  of  Scotland,  ‘  ‘  Santos’  ’  as  a  mark  stuck  in  coffee  bags  at  *  ‘  Brazilian  Monte  Carlo,  ’  ’  called  Guam ja,  con- 
and  England  as  well ;  and  so  the  frastrated  your  grocer’s  at  home.  Here  yon  know  it  is  sisting  of  hotel,  cottages,  a  Catholic  Church 
Free  Church  School  became  a  great  national  the  port  which  ships  the  greatest  amount  of  with  never  a  service  in  it,  a  theatre,  and  a 
institution.  coffee  to  Europe  and  North  America  of  any  Casino  where  roulette  was  wont  to  be  played 

Of  my  father’s  love  for  America,  his  interest  in  the  world— millions  and  millions  of  dollars  every  night.  If  you  stay  in  Santos  yon  will 
in  her  history,  and  his  belief  in  her  future,  as  worth.  And  Sao  Paulo,  a  city  of  200,000,  is  find  this  spot  safe  from  yellow  fever,  and  your 
well  as  his  disappointment  in  being  unable  to  the  capital  of  a  great  and  wealthy  state  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  will  convince  yon  that 
carry  out  a  long  cherished  project  for  visiting  same  name,  lying  up  on  the  high  table- land  yon  have  found  the  climate  of  Paradise.  Ton 

her  shores,  I  have  already  spoken  in  The  forty  miles  from  Santos,  its  port.  are  at  the  edge  of  the  south  temperate  zone. 

Evangelist.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  any  Ton  study  the  daily  papers  for  a  ''vapor"  For  weeks  the  temperature  will  not  vary  five 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  his  name  was  (steamer)  to  take  yon  these  two  hundred  miles  degrees  from  seventy  degrees  day  or  night, 
known  and  his  works  read  in  the  United  farther  south,  and  find  them  due  from  every  The  lines  of  nature  are  exquisite — the  slopes  of 

States.  He  was  deeply  gratified  with  the  re-  port  in  Europe,  freighters  with  cabins  for  a  the  hills,  the  curve  of  the  smooth,  hard  sandy 

ception  which  I  got  for  his  sake,  when  as  a  lad  few  passengers.  It  is  rather  a  rough  voyage,  beach.  The  air  is  soft  to  breathe. 

I  spent  five  months  in  the  States  and  Canada  but  after  twenty  hours  yon  round  the  island  The  hotel  is  filled  with  large  Brazilian  fami- 
in  1867.  When  Dr.  McCosh,  his  nephew  by  which  lies  in  front  of  Santos,  making  the  lies,  some  from  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  others 

marriage  and  his  life-long  friend,  became  Santos  “river’’  a  quiet  harbor.  from  the  great  coffee  plantations  farther  inte- 

_ Every  flag  flies  in  that  harbor,  rior.  They  are  typical  wealthy  Brazilians. 

-  '  but  bow  the  seamen  hate  it  on  Some  have  been  sent  by  their  doctorsTor  sea 

;  ,  !  I  account  of  the  awful  scourge  of  bathing.  The  number  of  baths  is  prescribed, 

I  yellow  fever  six  years  ago,  and  taken  literally  and  seriously  at  six  o’clock 
^  ^  '  I  when  forty  or  fifty  vessels  were  in  thej morning.  Some  have  come  for' gaiety, 

'  ^abandoned  there  for  lack  of  relief  from  the  monotony  of  life  on  a  planta- 

I  ,  living  crews  to  take  them  out.  tion.  Some  from  Sao  Paulo  were  “mon- 

The  sanitary  conditions  areim-  arobists, ’’  do  not  like  the  new  republic,  go  to 
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the  lawyers  and  doctors  by  the  distinctiTe  gem 
each  wears  in  his  ring,  diamond  or  emerald. 
The  barons  are  mostly  owners  of  coffee  planta¬ 
tions,  and  the  many  commissarios]are  the  coffee 
factors  who  often  advance  mnchj  money  ‘ '  np 
country”  to  perfect  and  bring  down  the  coffee 
to  the  port. 

The  apparent  lack  of  religion,  the  love  of 
gambling,  the  snbmission  of  the  adnlt  spirit, 
the  lack  of  it  in  the  children,  the  disregard  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  many  saints’  holidays,  the 
love  of  fire- works  and  toothpicks  and  cigarettes 
are  some  very  salient  features. 

Tou  have  come  down  familiar  with  Presby¬ 
terian  foreign  mission  work  from  the  end  of  it 
which  rests  in  your  church  lecture-room,  and 
yon  would  like  to  be  of  use,  or  at  least  know 
how  it  all  strikes  here.  Yon  see  the  people. 
How  will  you  begin?  You  find  your  entire 
training  has  been  different,  in  a  different  at¬ 
mosphere  from  theirs.  Presently  yon  realize 
what  a  pomprehensive  stroke  it  was  when  the 
founders  of  our  mission  schools  in  Brazil  named 
them  the  “Etcholas  Americanas” — American 
SchooU.  Have  you  ever  before  so  appreciated 
what  your  teachers  and  schools  and  the  whole 
American  public  sentiment  have  done  for  you? 
And  how  good  a  starting-point  these  Brazilian- 
Amerioan  copies  are  for  your  friendly  inten¬ 
tions? 


•  THE  HOME  MISSION  PROSPECT. 

Robert  F.  Coyle  D  D. 

The  subject  is  not  denominational.  Looking 
at  the  field  as  a  whole  and  all  the  forces,  good 
and  bad,  at  work  upon  it,  what  is  the  pros¬ 
pect.  I  There  are  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  outlook 
is  not  all  sunshine.  It 
is  no  pessimistic  eye 
that  sees  clouds  a  good 
deal  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand.  Better 
admit  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  and  look 
them  squarely  in  the 
face.  They  are  real 
and  great ;  and  it  were 
wiserjto  over-estimate 
than  to  under-estimate 
them. 

There  are  onr'cities. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  ^which  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  but  too  little  pondered, 
that  our  social  structure  is  weakest  just  where 
it  ought  to  be  strongest.  The  Hon.  Andrew 
D.  White  declares  that  the  governments  of 
our  American  cities  are  ‘‘the  worst  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  the  most  expensive,  the  most  ineffi¬ 
cient,  the  most  corrupt.  ’  ’  These  cities  are  not 
only  the  great  centres  of  political  influence  and 
power,  but  the  nesting  places  of  riot,  misrule 
and  anarchy.  They  are  receptacles  for  the 
wreckage  and  social  mal-contents  of  the  world. 
Now  the  facts  show  that  the  growth  of  our 
cities  is  relatively  much  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  churches  in  their  midst.  In  this  quarter 
at  least  the  prospect  is  not  altogether  pleasing. 

The  problem  of  the  country  is  also  serious. 
Everyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  great  West 
knows  that  there  are  vast  regions  in  it  as  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  Gospel  as  are  the  wild  tribes  in 
Central  Africa.  Nor  is  this  destitution  con¬ 
fined  to  the  West.  Reason  for  similar  concern 
is  furnished  by  other  older  sections  of  our 
country. 

I  Moreover  the  outlook  for  Home  Missions  is 
clouded  somewhat  by  the  attitude  of  the  toil¬ 
ing  millions  toward  the  church.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  see  the  gulf  between  the  masses  and 
organized  Christianity.  Every  pastor  knows 
that  as  a  rule  the  wage- earners  are  not  in 
the  churches.  Right  or  wrong,  they  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  present-day  church  is 
not  for  them.  They  regard  it  as  a  class  insti¬ 


tution  and  speak  of  it  with  bitterness  and 
hatred.  It  is  common  to  hear  them  declare 
that  they  believe  in  Jesus  and  his  Gospel,  but 
have  lost  faith  in  the  church  as  an  exponent 
of  that  Gospel.  While  such  a  feeling  exists, 
and  it  does  exist.  Home  Missions  are  not  likely 
to  make  much  progress  among  the  laboring 
classes. 

Then  there  is  Mormonism  slyly  worming  its 
way  into  politics,  while  it  plants  churches 
and  wins  converts  all  over  the  land.  There  is 
the  liquor  traffic  which  out-pioneers  the 
pioneers  of  the  cross.  There  are  the  new  gods 
that  are  coming  newly  np,  the  absnrdest  fads 
and  novelties  in  religion,  subverting  the  faith 
of  thousands,  and  draining  away  the  resources 
of  the  church.  There  is  the  stiff  conservatism 
that  refuses  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  times, 
or  to  see  that  thought  has  changed  and  is 
changing.  It  would  rather  rend  the  church 
and  divide  the  camp  of  Israel  than^^to  bate  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  its  adherence  to  the  traditions 
of  the  elders.  There  is  the  widespread  nnset- 
tlement  of  religions  belief  caused  by  the  steady 
triumph  of  the  new  philosophy  of  evolution. 
Out  of  it  have  come  doubt,  uncertainty,  and 
indifference. 

Thus  there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  dark 
coloring.  It  is  best  that  we  should  see  it  and 
take  its  measure.  But  there  is  a  brighter  side. 
The  clouds  are  silver-lined,  and  enough  of 
light  breaks  over  to  warrant  a  strong  and 
reasonable  hope.  In  business  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  conscience.  Men  never  saw  as 
clearly  as  now  that  they  can  not  get  on  in  the 
relations  of  trade  without  mutual  trust.  Oon- 
fldence  is  indispensible  and  confidence  rests 
down  upon  the  moral  sense.  Every  business 
house,  every  manufacturing  establishment, 
every  banking  institution  in  the  last  analysis 
owes  its  stability  to  conscience.  It  has  an 
immense  financial  value.  Money  refuses  to 
seek  investments  where  this  element  is  want¬ 
ing.  Conscience  counts  in  the  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Thinking  men  of  all  classes  are  learning  to 
rightly  estimate  its  worth.  The  champions  of 
labor,  the  ablest  political  leaders  are  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  conscience  in  reform, 
and  in  politics.  Significant  new  phrases  are 
coming  into  vogue.  We  are  constantly  hearing 
about  a  ‘  ‘  Social  Conscience,  ”  a  ‘  ‘  Civic  Con¬ 
science,  ”  an  ‘‘Industrial  Conscience.”  No 
matter  what  their  relation  to  the  church  may 
be,  men  are  coming  to  realize  that  conscience 
is  the  mainstay  of  society.  By  and  by  they 
will  see  that  conscience,  unless  fed  and  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  Christian  religion,  is  bound  to 
decay.  By  sheer  necessity,  therefore,  if  in¬ 
spired  by  no  higher  motive,  men  will  awaken 
to  the  imperative  need  of  spreading  the  Gospel 
and  pushing  the  cause  of  Home  Missions. 

In  the  social  movements  of  our  times  there 
is  a  sign  of  promise.  With  all  their  mistakes 
and  extravagances  they  are  at  bottom  pro¬ 
foundly  religious.  Say  what  we  will  about 
their  theories  and  methods,  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  these  movements  are  thoroughly 
Christian.  See  how  they  have  worked  their 
way  into  current  literature.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  present-day  fiction  is  the 
passion  with  which  it  pleads  for  the  people. 
As  hero,  the  lord  and  squire  have  yielded  to 
the  toiler.  The  brotherhood  of  man  stirs  the 
blood  of  the  masses  as  no  other  theme  does ; 
and  men  with  that  spirit  in  them  are  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  is  nothing 
more  prophetic  of  good  than  the  increasing 
attention  given  to  social  problems  and  the 
rights  of  the  multitude. 

Preachers  are  falling  into  line,  in  the  pulpit 
labor  is  finding  a  voice,  and  *in  the  Christian 
press  its  cause  has  many  an  eloquent  advocate. 
This  will  tend  mightily  to  remove  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  wage -earners  toward  the  church. 


and  dispose  them  to  be  accessible  to  its  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprises.  Perhaps  we  do  not  think 
as  much  as  we  ought  about  the  transmutation 
of  force  in  the  religions  realm.  May  it  not  be 
that  religion  instead  of  declining,  is  only 
changing  the  sphere  of  its  operations  and  the 
manner  of  its  manifestations?  At  any  rate  the 
growing  interest  of  man  in  man,  the  increase 
of  bnmanitarianism,  the  spread  of  fraternal 
feeling,  are  items  that  will  contribute  largely 
to  the  success  of  Home  Mission  work  in  the 
years  that  lie  not  far  ahead.  In  all  these 
things  I  see  God’s  redemptive  activity. 

The  Home  Mission  prospect  brightens  when 
we  contrast  1799  with  1899.  In  1795,  when 
Timothy  Dwight  began  the  Presidency  of  Yale 
College  the  country  was  full  of  infidelity. 
French  atheism  was  rampant.  Lyman  Beecher, 
then  a  student  in  Yale,  said:  “That  was  the 
day  when  boys  that  dressed  fiax  in  the  bam 
read  Tom  Paine  and  believed  him.  The  col¬ 
lege  church  was  almost  extinct.  Most  of  the 
students  were  skeptical,  and  rowdies  were 
plenty.”  Much  of  the  same  thing  was  trae  of 
Harvard,  Princeton,  William  and  Mary,  and 
all  the  other  colleges  of  the  time.  They  were 
hotbeds  of  skepticism.  So  deplorable  was  the 
conditon  of  things  that  in  1798  the  General 
Assembly  felt  constrained  to  sound  the  tocsin 
of  alarm.  ‘‘We  perceive  with  pain  and  fearful 
apprehension  a  general  dereliction  of  religions 
principle  and  practice  among  our  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  ;  a  great  departure  from  the  faith  ...  a 
visible  and  prevailing  impiety  ...  an  abound¬ 
ing  infidelity,  ’  ’  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  colleges  of  1899,  in  spirit  and  in¬ 
fluence  and  students,  as  well  as  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  country,  are  overwhelmingly 
Christian.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  Home 
Mission  prospect  needs  no  comment.  The  out¬ 
look  brightens  still  further  when  we  consider 
the  drawing  together  of  the  churches.  There 
is  still  vast  room  for  improvement.  Sectarian¬ 
ism  still  blocks  the  wheels  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  hard  sense  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  insist  upon  a  more  business  like  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  men  and  means.  It  will  demand  fewer 
church  organizations  and  more  Christianity. 

On  the  whole,  the  prospect  is  promising. 
When  everything  is  taken  into  account,  when 
things  against  and  things  for  are  put  into  the 
balance,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  and 
take  courage.  In  closing  I  beg  leave  to  mod¬ 
estly  and  respectfully  suggest  to  the  managers 
of  our  Boards  two  or  three  changes  which  I 
believe  are  very  much  needed. 

I.  There  -should  be  an  heroic  grouping  of 
feeble  churches,  both  denominational  and  inter¬ 
denominational.  Christian  economy  and  Chris¬ 
tian  efficiency  demand  it.  It  should  be  done  in 
justice  to  ministers  themselves.  Unless  a 
preacher  is  made  of  remarkably  sui>erior  stuff 
it  will  kill  him  to  preach  year  after  year  to 
twenty  or  thirty  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
effect  upon  them.  He  will  lose  all  heart  and 
all  ambition.  There  is  inspiration  in  new 
faces  and  new  surroundings  which  the  preacher 
needs  quite  as  much  as  any  other  man. 

II.  There  should  be  a  concentration  of  effort 
in  our  cities.  Our  forces  in  these  centres  of 
population  should  be  increased  ten-fold,  even  if 
it  should  require  a  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
less  important  places.  San  Francisco,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  of  immensely  more  consequence  than 
the  sparsely  settled  regions  in  the  interior  of 
the  state. 

in.  There  should  be  a  higher  grade  of  preach¬ 
ing  ability  in  our  university  towns.  The  very 
strongest  and  best  men  should  be  put  there 
and  kept  there  regardless  of  cost.  It  is  useless 
to  send  men  of  inferior  gifts  and  culture  to 
these  great  educational  seats  of  power.  Better 
close  up  a  dozen  small  fields  than  let  the  work 
drag  here.  We  should  have  preachers  in  these 
places,  thoroughly  evangelical,  yet  thoroughly 
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•breast  of  the  times,  and  so  thorough  in  intel-  has  been  the  age  of  swiftest  evangelism,  both  half  of  its  intellectnal  and  'spiritual  power, 
lectual  famishing  and  so  pronounced  in  ability  in  Ohristendom  and  heathendom.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  a  Biblical  oiviliza- 

as  to  command  the  attention  and  respect  of  God  doubtless  has  a  providential  mission  for  tion  will  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the 
professors  and  students  alike.  the  empire  of  Russia,  now  predominant  in  expansion  of  Anglo  -  Saxon  influence  and 

Oakland.  Cau  Northern  Asia.  The  Russians  are  a  religious  speech?  Is  there  not  to  be  a  uniflcation  of 

-  people  of  magnificent  capacities.  Within  a  Christendom?  Is  there  not  to  be  a  purification 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CHRISTIANMISSIONS.  half  century  their  empire  may  have  its  mili-  of  Christendom?  The  tendencies  now  apparent 
John  Henry  Barrows  D.D..  President  of  Oberlin  and  commercial  capitals  on  the  Neva,  the  seem  likely  to  continue.  The  intellectual  ex- 

College.  Bosphorus,  and  the  Yellow  Sea;  but  an  un-  pension  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  marvelous.  Is 

The  time  is  gone  by  when  missionary  effort  progressive  military  and  ecclesiastical  despot-  not  large-mindedness  to  take  the  place  of  nar- 
oan  be  studied  adequately  apart  from  great  ism,  covering  two  continents,  may  before  that  rowness?  Are  not  essential  things  to  fire  the 
national  movements  and  inter- national  tenden-  time  be  broken  or  ameliorated  by  spiritual  hearts  of  the  coming  men?  We  have  already 
cies.  The  history  of  missions  is  fast  becoming  forces  working  from  within.  Russia  cannot  entered  the  age  of  a  Christian  cosmopolitanism. 

the  history  of  Chris-  abide  through  the  twentieth  century  in  the  We  are  making  world-journeys,  thinking  of  a 
tianity,  and  the  his-  atmosphere  of  the  eighteenth.  Religious  toler-  world-religion,  and  pondering  universal  prob- 
tory  of  Christianity  ance  must  become  universal,  and  with  tolerance  lems.  Christ  has  given  deepest  significance  to 
is  more  than  ever  will  enter  everywhere  the  leveling,  up-lifting,  the  history  of  nineteen  hundred  years.  As  men 
becoming  the  history  democratizing  forces  of  pure  Christianity.  get  closer  to  him  they  draw  nearer  to  each 
of  the  world.  We  do  The  hermit  nations  are  few.  The  important  other.  The  Cross  appears  as  the  type  of  , _that 
not  have  a  very  lively  nations  ruled  by  non-Christian  sovereigns  are  divine  redemption,  which,  adequate  to  the 
interest  in  the  Orien-  not  numerous.  Mohammedanism  is  still  a  needs  of  all,  is  able  to  reach  and  sway  man- 
tal,  historical  streams  strong,  cruel  force ;  but  its  predominance  in  kind.  The  Universal  Man  is  drawing  the  peo- 
which  meander  slow-  Africa  has  been  shattered.  China,  by  far  the  pie  of  every  race  toward  himself.  Have  we 
ly  through  the  ages,  chief  Asiatic  people  of  the  future,  has  its  not  ever-strengthening  reasons  for  believing 
now  lost  in  dreary  sovereignty  divided  between  Petersburg  and  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become 
sand-wastes  and  then  Paris,  London  and  Berlin,  while  its  industrial  the  kingdom  of  the  Christ? 

dashing  over  cataracts.  We  do  explore  these  future  will  be  shaped  largely  by  the  statesmen - 

currents  that  flow  over  the  arid  and  rocky  in  Washington.  The  great  somnolent  mass  of  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MISSIONS, 

wildernesses  of  Hindu,  Japanese  and  Chinese  Chinese  humanity  is  sure  to  be  awakened  out  Henry  Woodward  Hulbert  D.D. 

civilization.  of  immemorial  sleep,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  We  have  made  a  good  beginning.  The  door 

But  our  deeper  interest  in  them  springs  twentieth  century  will  feel  the  fierce,  vitaliz-  is  open.  We  may  have  fumbled  somewhat  get- 
largely  from  the  fact  that  these  rivers  are  ing  inrush  of  Western  life.  An  able  English  ting  the  key  in.  We  may  have  bent  it  a  trifle 
surely  if  slowly  bending  toward  the  main  missionary  in  the  Celestial  Empire  has  ex-  through  ignorant  handling  of  the  delicate 
historic  current  of  Christianity.  What  are  pressed  the  conviction  that  the  recent  advent  mechanism.  The  lock  may  look  scratched  and 
called  secular  events,  the  founding  of  the  East  of  America  into  Asia  may  be  the  shaping  and  the  door  marred  by  our  impatient  kicking. 
India  Company,  the  British  Conquest  of  India,  determining  factor  in  Asia’s  better  future.  Men  But  it  is  open,  “and  no  man  shutteth.” 
and  occupancy  of  Egypt ;  the  war  in  the  Sou-  are  not  converted  by  telegraph  and  steamships.  The  earthly  household  is  now  beyond  all 
dan,  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Japan  and  by  railroads  and  schoolhouses,  by  Mauser  rifles  intelligent  question  one  household  with  a  com- 
China,  the  Battle  of  Manila,  the  expulsion  of  and  dynamite  shells;  but  commerce  and  war  mon  All-Father.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
Spain  from  the  West  Indies,  the  formation  of  and  the  progress  of  civilization  may  provide  taken  in  hand  a  huge  disjointed  world  and 

the  Congo  Free  State,  the  building  of  Chinese  conditions  for  the  peaceful  and  powerful  work  made  it  small,  compact  and  neighborly.  To 

railroeuls,  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  the  per-  of  the  Gospel.  The  impassive  and  conceited  save  us  from  being  “hypnotized  by  the  uni- 
fecting  of  the  steamship,  the  invention  of  the  Orient  may  be  startled  out  of  sleep  and  vanity  verse,  ’  ’  reduced  as  the  earth  has  been  to  a 
telegraph,  the  laying  of  submarine  cables,  the  by  the  thunderous  march  of  military  and  in-  merest  mustard  grain  in  the  practically  limit- 
series  of  international  expositions,  the  estab-  dustrial  legions.  less  expanse  of  star-seed,  we  have  had  human- 

lishment  of  international  news  agencies,  the  Men  are  coming  to  feel  both  the  commercial  ity  presented  to  us  as  an  object  worthy  of  a 
recent  Peace  Conference,  the  moral  federation  and  moral  solidarity  of  mankind.  No  member  most  generous  chivalrous  attention.  With  the 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  the  sudden  emer-  can  suffer  without  the  suffering  of  all.  A  development  of  the  idea  of  individuality,  now 
gence  of  America  into  the  arena  of  world  pow-  growing  sense  of  international  responsibilities  unmistakably  to  be  applied  to  the  farthest,  the 
ers,  these  have  vital  and  swift  relations  to  the  is  apparent.  What  we  call  a  selfish  diplomacy  most  isolated,  the  most  abandoned,  the  most 

expanding  kingdom  of  God.  We  cannot  think  is  not  all  as  bad  as  it  seems.  It  is  sometimes  destitute  of  the  race,  our  brother  man  becomes 

of  the  evangelization  of  Africa  as  divorced  an  expression  of  national  obligation.  It  is  an  object  of  tenderest  regard,  whether  he  be 
from  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  Lin-  easy  enough  to  criticise  the  sins  of  Great  fallen  among  robbers  of  modem  trade-condi- 
coln’s  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  The  Britain  in  India  and  China;  but  India  has  tions  or  the  equally  pitiless  surroundings  of 
purchase  of  Alaska  and  the  Americanizing  of  become  a  vast  missionary  field  for  which  Eng-  his  own  native  incapacity  to  rise  above  hered- 
the  Philippines  are  sure  to  have  important  land  is  in  a  sense  responsible.  God  has  made  ity  and  tradition  and  physical  and  moral  de¬ 
bearings  on  the  question  whether  American  or  the  wrath  and  selfishness  of  some  Englishmen  crepitude.  The  cry  of  earth’s  millions  has 
Russian  influence  shall  be  predominant  in  to  praise  him.  But  there  are  features  of  jus-  reached  our  ears  and  our  hearts  and  we  to-day 
Eastern  Asia.  The  authorized  publication  of  tice,  order,  and  kindness  in  the  imperfect  acknowledge  the  spiritual  birthright  of  the 
Sanscrit  texts  of  ancient  Hindu  Scriptures,  and  British  rale  which  are  no  hindrance  to  the  children  of  men  as  children  of  a  common 
the  growing  interest  in  comparative  theology,  progress  of  those  spiritual  forces  that  alone  Father.  It  is  of  vast  moment  that  we  are  at 
may  have  important  relations  to  missionary  can  renew  the  heart  of  Asia.  The  coming  last  conscious  of  a  race- destiny  and  are  adjust- 
methods  and  successes.  The  purchase  of  century  will  abolish  foreign  missionary  fields,  ing  ourselves  to  the  consequences  thus  made 
Louisiana  in  1803  was  an  event  of  supreme  All  will  be  home  missionary  areas.  The  evident. 

moment  in  the  Christian  history  of  America.  Christian  churches  of  the  world  will  become  We  have  translated  into  the  world’s  polyglot 
The  line  which  separates  secular  and  sacred  responsible  for  every  inhabitant,  as  one  dwell-  speech  the  veritable  Word  of  God  to  be  the 
history  is  becoming  invisible.  ing  beneath  the  flag  of  some  Christian  peo-  basis  of  literatures  still  unborn  as  it  has  been 

When  people  speak  of  lessening  interest  in  pie.  the  foundation  of  every  great  modern  litera- 

Foreign  Missions,  they  refer  to  something  dis-  The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  outlook  into  tare.  What  is  of  equal  importance,  we  have  by 
putable,  or  at  least  local  and  temporary,  the  twentieth  century  is  the  certain  pre-  patient  labors  so  witnessed  for  the  living 
Never  was  money  poured  out  so  freely  for  the  dominance  of  Saxon  nationalities.  Within  a  Christ  in  all  those  lands  giving  promise  of 
wider  evangelism  'as  in  the  last  two  decades,  hundred  years  the  population,  wealth  and  greatness  and  influence,  that  in  each  nation  we 
Millions  of  dollars  are  now  given  where  hun-  power  of  the  United  States  will,  according  to  have  a  nucleus  of  men  who  have  learned  to 
dreds  of  thqnsands  were  gathered  sixty  years  an  English  historian,  be  such  that  other  know  and  trust  and  obey  the  ever  present 
ago.  The  army  of  young  people  ready  to  go  nations  will  sink  into  comparative  insignifi-  Redeemer  as  the  true  leader  of  the  forces  of 
forth  with  the  Christian  message  was  never  cance  before  the  colossal  forces  represented  by  righteousness  in  the  world.  Through  schools 
so  large  as  now.  A  change  of  emphasis  is  American  civilization.  The  English  language  and  colleges  we  have  made  it  certain  that  in 
apparent  enough  in  the  motives  decisively  will  in  five  decades  be  the  language,  in  all  all  lands  thus  entered,  men  shall  be  able  intel- 
operative.  But  facts  are  indisputable.  The  probability,  not  only  of  North  America  and  ligently  to  read  and  study  the  Scriptures 
summary  of  gifts  and  agencies  is  much  more  Australasia,  but  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  as  well  as  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the 
luminous  and  hope  inspiring  now  than  in  any  Eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  of  the  West  Indies,  of  thorough  investigation  of  truth.  We  have 
previous  time.  The  nineteenth  century  has  the  empire  of  Ihdia,  and  of  vast  areas  in  the  willy  nilly,  brought  the  nations  out  of  their 
more  than  doubled  the  working  forces  of  Chris-  African  continent  The  language  of  Shake-  age-long  seclusions  into  the  open  of  free  frank 
tianity.  The  age  of  the  swiftest  scientific,  speare  will  be  the  language  of  half  the  human  discussion  in  which  truth  must  prevail.  We 
educational,  industrial  and  commercial  progress  race,  and  that  half  representing  far  more  than  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  with  a  Pauline 
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intrepidity  before  every  scheme  that  assnmes 
to  have  a  message  to  the  heart  and  life. 

Bnt  it  is  idle  to  look  npon  all  this,  and  much 
more  that  is  obvions,  as  other  than  the  merest 
beginning  of  the  long  contest  thns  aroused. 
The  Anglo-American  race,  for  instance,  has 
had  over  a  mellenium  of  development  since  it 
gave  up  its  brutal  heathenism,  and  we  are 
fully  aware  in  these  closing  days  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  how  far  we  are  from  the  ideal 
set  us  by  our  Master.  We  must  not  be  impa¬ 
tient  then  with  races  which  to-day  are  where 
we  were  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  our  privi¬ 
lege  in  each  generation  to  witness  for  Christ 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  our  ability  in  all  the 
earth,  to  start  at  work  all  practicable  forces 
for  righteousness,  to  make  it  so  that  no  man 
may  truthfully  say,  “You  never  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  accept  your  Lord;”  but  having 
done  all  we  must  leave  this  sacred  trust  in 
the  hands  of  him  to  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  yesterday  and  one  day  in  his  sight 
is  as  a  thousand  years. 

Three  features  of  the  mission  problem  should 
specially  engage  our  attention  as  we  start  into 
a  new  era  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  advance  of  this 
kingdom  is  to  be  vitally  affected  at  home  and 
abroad  by  the  prayerful  earnestness  with  which 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  question  of  prac¬ 
ticable  co-operative  church  union.  While  we 
may  find  geographical,  racial  and  tempera¬ 
mental  reasons  for  variety  of  organization  and 
theological  expression  in  the  Church  Universal, 
we  can  find  no  shred  of  warrant  in  Scripture 
or  reason  or  outwud  conditions  which  would 
allow  any  band  of  professed  followers  of  the 
lowly  Master  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  sole 
claim  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  and  hesitate  to 
co-operate  with  all  others  who  truly  love  the 
Lord  Christ  and  with  orderliness  walk  in  his 
ways.  Since  the  official  invitation  embodied 
in  the  Lambeth  Articles  in  1888  a  most  dis¬ 
couraging  reaction  has  set  in.  The  definition 
of  the  expression,  “Historic  Episcopate”  con¬ 
tained  in  that  generously  worded  fourth  article 
was  all  that  could  have  been  asked ;  but  the 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  same  on  the  part 
of  those  who  essayed  to  set  forth  the  proposi¬ 
tions  has  produced  a  general  discouragement 
that  anything  like  a  practicable  union  of 
Christendom  is  possible.  But  here  again  what 
seems  impossible  with  men  must  be  possible 
with  God.  This  radical  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad 
must  be  uprooted.  The  pitiable  distractions 
and  divisions  of  Christendom  most  be  ren¬ 
dered  innocuous  before  we  may  hope  to  see  the 
world  turning  to  God  in  large  numbers. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  while  missionaries 
must  for  a  long  time  be  necessary  as  guides 
and  advisers  to  the  native  churches  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  administration  of  the  facilities  for 
higher  education,  it  is  to  the  development  of 
the  native  church  itself  and  its  growing  power 
to  do  its  own  work  much  in  its  own  way  that 
we  must  look  for  any  widespread  winning  of 
men  to  the  Gospel.  To  this  end  more  and 
more  the  missionaries  sent  out  must  be  care¬ 
fully  selected.  They  must  be  Christian  states¬ 
men  in  the  large  sense  of  the  expression.  The 
native  churches  under  guidance  of  such  men 
must  be  thrown  more  and  more  upon  their  own 
reliance.  An  esprit  de  corps  must  be  evolved. 
The  positive  forces  must  have  a  chance  to 
create  and  the  native  genius  must  work  into 
its  own  mould  the  type  the  church  must  take 
if  it  is  to  be  largely  effective. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  new  methods  of  work 
must  be  added  to  the  many  admirable  features 
of  the  old.  Opposing  forces  must  be  attacked 
on  a  broader  basis  than  we  see  exemplified  in 
much  of  nineteenth  century  mission  work. 
The  method  of  the  social  settlement  would 
seem  admirably  adapted  to  bring  vital  outside 


forces  to  bear  on  those  who  view  the  advent 
of  the  missionary  with  suspicion.  Industrial 
education  is  already  working  wonders  wherever 
it  has  been  wisely  introduced.  In  almost  every 
case  we  have  handled  too  roughly  and  crudely 
the  delicate  national  temperament  upon  which 
we  have  operated.  The  more  we  know  of  a 
nation  the  farther  away  seems  the  possibility 
of  knowing  it  thoroughly.  For  any  great  work 
therein  we  must  spend  our  energies  in  unclog- 
ging  the  native  wheels  and  let  the  divinely 
ordained  energies  work  out  their  own  destinies. 

To  this  end  we  need  a  larger  faith  in  human¬ 
ity  and  in  the  heaven-appointed  agencies  lying 
dormant  therein.  We  look  forward  to  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  in  April  in  New  York, 
as  the  mightiest  opportunity  the  Christian 
Church  has  ever  had  to  bring  the  forces  of 
Christendom  together,  to  study  the  intricate 
complexity  of  the  national  consciousnesses  and 
to  devise  supplementary  measures  for  the  work 
of  missions  in  all  lands.  Shall  we  not  with 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  itself  originating  in  the 
foreign  field,  so  unitedly  approach  the  throne 
of  the  heavenly  grace  and  through  all  the  in¬ 
tervening  days  so  pray  that  at  that  Missionary 
Conference  Christendom  shall  be  able  to  receive 
a  new  outpouring  of  the  gracious  love  of  God, 
that  gave  itself  in  sublimest  sacrifice  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  be  saved? 

Old  Stone  Church  ^tddy,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  RISE  AND  STRENGTH  OF  MORMONISM. 

S.  E.  Wishard  D.D. 

The  rise  of  the  Mormon  Chnroh'took  place  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  religious 
awakening.  The  young 
man.  Smith,  who  after¬ 
wards  claimed  the  gifts 
of  a  prophet,  spent  his 
boyhood  in  idleness. 
The  story  of  his  book 
of  Mormon  is  familiar 
history.  The  work  is  a 
tissue  of  most  improb¬ 
able  and  contradictory 
statements,  interlarded 
with  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  sometimes 
whole  chapters.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  Sydney  Rigdon,  who 
had  been  a  minister  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  book  of  Mor¬ 
mon,  on  the  title  page  of  which  Joseph  Smith 
was  announced  as  “Author  and  proprietor,  ” 
the  Mormon  Church  was  organized,  April  6, 
1830.  Though  making  extravagant  claims,  its 
organization  was  at  first  very  simple. 

The  whole  enterprise  was,  however,  con¬ 
ceived  in  falsehood  and  developed  in  fraud. 
Many  of  the  early  members  left  the  church  in 
disgust,  or  were  cut  off  from  it  because  of 
their  attempt  to  correct  certain  vices  which 
had  become  a  part  of  the  organization. 

Yet  the  strength  and  development  of  Mor- 
monism  may  be  readily  accounted  for.  The 
doctrine  of  “Continuous  Revelation”  is  the 
taproot  of  the  whole  system.  From  this  source 
is  drawn  the  authority  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  system  which  the  exigency  may  make 
necessary.  Once  concede  that  such  a  man  as 
Joseph  Smith  or  Brigham  Young  is  “The 
Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator;”  that  he  is  “the 
mouth-piece  of  God;”  that  he  speaks  with 
divine  authority;  that,  as  Mr.  Roberts  says, 
“be  is  in  reality  a  pait  of  God,”  and  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  this  stupendous  system. 

The  development  of  this  doctrine  of  “Con¬ 
tinuous  Revelation”  has  subjugated  the  entire 
people  of  the  Mormon  Church  to  the  will  of 
one  man,  or  at  most  to  the  will  of  that  man 
and  his  two  counselors. 

Did  Joseph  want  a  luxurious  home  for  him¬ 
self?  He  only  needed  to  get  a  “thus  saith 


Lord,  ”  ordering  certain  brethren  of  the  church 
to  form  a  joint  stock  company  and  build  the 
house  “for  my  servant  Joseph  and  his  pos¬ 
terity  forever.  ’  ’  That  revelation  came  in  such 
precise  terms  as  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
men  thns  commanded  of  the  Lord. 

Did  he  wish  to  clothe  himself  with  divine 
authority  to  command  the  people  and  “lord  it 
over  God’s  heritage?”  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  revelation  instituting  the  order  of 
the  priesthood  and  clothing  it  with  the  power 
that  belongs  to  God. 

When  it  was  discovered  in  the  church  that 
he  had  fallen  into  licentious  practices,  im¬ 
perilling  his  character  and  position,  and  threat¬ 
ening  the  disruption  of  bis  family  and  the 
church,  he  again  had  recourse  to  revelation. 
True,  the  book  of  Mormon,  of  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  himself  “the  author  and  proprietor,” 
three  times  denounced  polygamy  and  concu¬ 
binage  as  abominable  and  sinful,  yet  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  revelation  from  the 
Mormon  God  (who  is  Adam),  both  approving 
and  authorizing  polygamy.  Why  not?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  further  revelation  God  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  being.  He  is  constantly  gaining  in¬ 
formation.  He  is  learning  new  things,  and 
what  was  wrong  and  “abominable”  for  David 
and  Solomon  he  has  now  discovered  to  be  right 
for  Joseph  and  Brigham. 

In  this  doctrine  of  “continuous  revelation” 
lie  the  germs  of  all  the  power  of  the  Mormon 
Ohurch.  This  doctrine  has  furnished  design¬ 
ing  men  authority  to  construct  cue  of  the  most 
thoroughly  organized  and  compacted  pieces  of 
ecclesiastical  machinery  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  has  adopted  a  religion  suited  to  every 
demand  of  depraved  human  nature,  a  religion 
calculated  to  sweep  into  its  folds  the  vicious, 
the  ignorant,  the  superstitions — every  man  who 
wants  a  religion  that  will  allow  him  full  lib¬ 
erty  to  live  according  to  his  lusts.  Mormon- 
ism  is  a  mixture  of  Buddhism,  of  Mohamme¬ 
danism,  Confucianism,  Paganism,  Jesuitism, 
old  Judaism.  It  teaches  the  doctrine  of  salva¬ 
tion  by  merit  as  thoroughly  as  Buddhism.  The 
fleshly  lusts  of  Mohammedanism  foul  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  teaches  ancestral  worship  as  does 
Oonfucianism.  The  polytheism  of  the  pagans 
runs  through  it.  The  chicanery  of  Jesuitism 
has  marked  its  course.  It  repeats  the  cere¬ 
monials  of  old  Judaism  in  many  things— bur¬ 
dened  with  rites,  ceremonies  and  oaths. 

The  aims  of  this  ecclesiastical  immorality 
are  only  equaled  by  its  assumptions.  This 
nondescript  is  masquerading  before  the  world 
as  the  only  true  religion,  claiming  the  right  to 
overthrow  all  governments,  to  make  constitu¬ 
tions,  appoint  kings,  presidents  and  all  rulers. 

Where  is  its  power?  In  the  assumption  that 
it  is  continually  receiving  revelations — that 
God  is  in  and  back  of  its  organization,  that 
he  is  the  author  of  all  its  dicta.  Human  re¬ 
sponsibility  among  the  masses  is  at  an  end. 
It  has  been  banded  over  a  to  priesthood 
clothed  with  divine  wisdom  and  power  and 
assumes  to  be  acting  for  God,  as  God  and  “is 
God.” 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Mormon 
Church  is  not  certainly  known.  It  is  probably 
between  250,000  and  300,000.  It  comprises 
about  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Utah, 
and  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho  and 
Wyoming.  It  is  rapidly  colonizing  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Nevada,  and  confidently  ex¬ 
pects  to  dictate  terms  to  the  politicans  of  that 
region.  The  church  is  counting  on  determin¬ 
ing  who  shall  be  the  twelve  senators  from 
those  six  states  when  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
come  into  the  Union. 

The  Christian  Churches  have  a  large  duty  to 
perform  to  these  deluded  people.  They  should 
inform  themselves  therefore  concerning  con¬ 
ditions  in  Utah,  and  courageously  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  hour. 
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A  WELL-ORDERED  CHURCH  SERVICE 


A  Sykposiuh  by  Drs.  Hamlin,  Spalding  and  Benson. 


TKUNU  S.  HAMLIN  D.D. 


In  response  to  the 
request  of  The 
Evangelist  for  a  brief 
paper  on  the  above 
theme,  1  can  hardly 
do  better  than  to 
give  the  order  of 
morning  worship  in 
the  church  that  I 
have  the  honor  to 
serve,  adding  some 
explanation  as  to 
how  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  order 
which  has  now  been 
in  use  for  thirteen 


years,  and  seems  to  be  in  growing  favor, 
is  as  follows : 


Organ  Prblcde. 

Invitation  to  Worship, 

(a  Sentence  or  two  of 

Holy  Scripture.)  j-  AUStandino. 

Doxoloot,  in  Long  Metre. 

Invocation.  Lord’s  Prater. 

Decalogite,  beatitudes  or  Psalm. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis,  .  .  .  All  Standinij. 

First  Scripture  Lesson,  .  B«ad  Resporwivet]/. 

Htmn, . All  Standing. 

Second  Scripture  Lesson. 

Prayer. 

Notices. 

Offering.  Refeived  ivith  Brief  Prayer  of  Bleitging, 

Hymn, . AH  Standing. 

Sermon. 

Prater. 

Hymn, . AH  Standing. 

Prayer  and  Benediction. 

AU  Sitting  and  wUh  Boxced  Heads. 
Organ  Postlude. 


We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an  organist 


and  a  precentor  who  are  not  only  very  ex¬ 
cellent  artists,  but  also  Christian  men,  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  service,  and  eager 
to  co-operate  with  the  pastor  in  making  it  as 
beantifnl,  edifying  and  effective  as  possible. 
Accordingly  from  prelude  to  postlude  the  mnsic 
is  helpful ;  and  invariably  adds  to  the  unified 
impression  that  the  service  is  carefully  designed 
to  make.  The  precentor  usually  sings  an  offer¬ 
tory;  and  is  always  ready  to  sing  what  the 
pastor  desires,  even  when  the  music  is  not  of 
so  high  an  order  as  to  fully  commend  itself  to 
his  artistic  taste.  Such  unfailing  oneness  of  pur¬ 
pose  between  pastor  and  musicians  is  a  prime 
condition  of  a  “  well  ordered  church  service.  ’  ’ 


Secondly,  the  congregation  participates  very 
heartily  in  the  audible  recitation  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  in  the  responsive  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  A  sufficient  interval  is  always 
allowed  for  the  people  to  find  the  place  in  the 
Psalter;  a  cordial  invitation  is  frequently 
given  to  strangers  to  participate;  the  church 
owns  copies  of  the  Psalter,  in  addition  to  those 
owned  by  individuals,  for  the  use  of  visitors; 
and  the  reading  is  general,  intelligent  and 
devout.  At  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  at  every 
afternoon  service  the  Apostles’  Creed  is  recited 
by  all. 

Thirdly,  the  second  Scripture  lesson  is  very 
carefully  selected  to  bear  upon  and  elucidate 
the  theme  of  discourse  that  is  to  follow.  Often 
several  brief  passages  are  read,  plainly  an¬ 
nounced  so  that  any  may  follow  in  their  own 
Bibles,  as  many  habitually  do.  The  Revised 
Version  is  generally  used  in  the  pulpit;  some¬ 
times  the  Modern  Reader’s  Bible,  and  some¬ 
times  the  helpful  and  suggestive  new  version 
of  the  awkwardly  named  Polychrome  Bible. 
This  method  is  found  to  arrest  and  hold  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  is  sometimes  a  perfunctory  part  of 
public  worship. 


The  sermon  never  exceeds  thirty  minutes  in 
length,  and  rarely  exceeds  twenty-five.  The 
entire  service  occupies  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
five  minutes. 

This  service  was  shaped  to  allow  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  audible  and  active  participation  beyond 
the  singing  of  the  usual  three  hymns.  ts  in¬ 
fluence  appears  to  have  been  altogether  helpful. 
We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would  desire 
it  either  abridged  or  enlarged.  All  participate 
in  it  with  evident  interest  and  devontness ;  and 
very  frequent  remarks  are  heard  from  visitors 
as  to  its  edifying  character. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  covers  the  scope  of 
The  Evangelist’s  request.  Possibly,  however, 
it  may  be  permissible  to  add  one  thing.  No 
order  of  service  is  self-propelling.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohnrch 
is  often,  not  to  say  commonly,  so  hurriedly, 
or  unintelligently,  or  heartlessly  used  as  to 
quite  fail  of  devotional  effect.  The  most  ten¬ 
der  and  heart- searching  passages  of  the  Bible 
are  mumbled,  or  stumbled  through,  by  igno¬ 
rant  or  careless  men  in  shockingly  irreverent 
fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  simplest,  or 
as  it  is  the  fashion  to  say,  the  baldest  Puritanic 
service  may  be  illumined  and  kindled  by  a 
devout  pastor  and  a  sincerely  worshipping 
congregation.  “A  well-ordered  church  serv¬ 
ice”  should  be  so  framed  as  to  permit  all  tbe 
worshippers  to  actively  participate  in  it,  and 
so  to  feel  that  their  public  worship,  no  more 
than  their  private  worship  is,  or  can  be,  done 
by  proxy.  But  no  ‘  ‘  order’  ’  can  be  devised  that 
will  be  useful  minus  tbe  personal  factor.  Tbe 
responsibility  is  primarily  with  the  pastor. 
He  must  lead  his  people’s  devotions.  He  must 
be  alert,  sympathetic,  reverent,  devout.  He 
must  feel  the  importance  of  every  service  and 
of  every  part  of  every  service;  and  must  con¬ 
sciously  aim  to  make  each  moment  edifying. 
He  must  unify  it  all,  so  that  one  impression 
shall  be  made,  and  left  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  They  will  gladly  co-operate ;  and  any 
“decent”  order  will  thus  afford  reverent,  help¬ 
ful,  inspiring  public  worship.  T.  S.  H. 

Washington. 

The  Church  was  designed  by  God  to  carry  in 
its  forms  and  services  and  manifold  activity 
all  that  can  belong  to 
man’s  religious  na¬ 
ture.  Every  possible 
spiritual  feeling  and 
necessity  in  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  was  meant 
to  be  met,  developed 
and  satisfied  in  the 
Church.  Begin  with 
that  which  is  mater¬ 
ial.  The  pattern 
shown  in  the  Mount, 
God’s  ideal,  found 
form  in  the  magnificent  tabernacle,  and  the  more 
magnificent  temples  which  followed.  It  is  the 
sense  of  beauty,  the  idea  of  proportion  and  sym¬ 
metry,  of  majesty  and  grace  in  form  and  color, 
that  God  would  awaken  and  use  for  man’s 
communion  with  him.  Tes,  our  Lord  preached 
from  a  boat  and  prayed  on  the  mountain,  but 
even  then  he  seems  consciously  to  stand  in 
the  very  Temple  of  Nature,  where  outward 
grandeur  and  beauty  appealed  to  the  religious 
instincts  in  his  bearers.  He  pointed  to  the 
flowers  testifying  of  God’s  care,  and  to  the 
birds  filling  all  the  air  with  the  music  of  their 
gratitude. 
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The  Lord  who  made  sky  and  earth  and  sea 
was  no  prosaic  being,  his  soul  quivered  at 
every  presence  of  beauty.  Let  then  the  ala¬ 
baster  box  be  in  keeping  with  its  inner 
fragrance,  ‘  ‘  very  precious.  ’  ’ 

But  there  is  one  within  the  temple  greater, 
even  as  was  his  Master,  than  tbe  temple  itself. 
For  what  end  are  men,  women  and  children 
gathered  in  this  holy  shrine?  Without  doubt 
first  of  all  is  worship.  Man  here  in  the 
church  is  face  to  face  with  God.  Man  is  here 
to  adore,  to  praise,  to  confess,  and  to  pray. 

That  was  about  all  that  there  was  in  the  Old 
Testament  Church  service.  And  it  is  about 
all  that  there  is  in  the  service  of  the  Romish, 
and  even  many  a  Protestant  Church  to-day. 
But  this  fact  is  no  reason  why  so  many  other 
churches  should  forget  that  this  service  of 
worship  is  really  the  supreme  one,  and  should 
not  enter  into  it  with  their  very  souls.  The 
church  service  is  in  its  highest  and  supreme 
sense  an  offering  to  God,  of  adoration,  of 
gratitude,  of  penitence,  of  child  like  pleading 
and  trust  smd  of  all  one’s  self.  For  this  end, 
it  is  of  most  imperative  moment  that  the  en¬ 
tire  congregation  should  be  present  at  the  very 
beginning,  for  the  first  breath  of  the  organ  is 
the  voice  of  worship.  There  is  no  such  “huge 
indecency,  ’  ’  as  one  of  the  old  writers  expressed 
it,  as  to  count  this  service  of  so  little  impor¬ 
tance  that  we  may  miss  it  by  our  absence,  or 
degrade  it  by  our  late  coming.  The  solemn 
prelude  of  the  organ  touched  by  a  soul  of 
devotion,  if  we  will  let  it  do  its  God-intended 
work,  lifts  us  at  once  away  from  the  world  of 
care  and  sordid  interests  into  a  fellowship 
with  better  things. 

Then  let  the  Te  Deum  follow,  the  most 
magnificent  song  of  all  the  ages,  the  outpour 
of  the  purest  faith,  and  most  exultant  joy,  and 
most  heartfelt  penitence  and  pleading  of  the 
church  throughout  all  the  earth.  I  pity  the 
man  and  woman  who  cannot  “make  melody 
in  their  heart”  even  if  their  voices  cannot  join 
the  mnsic  of  the  “singing  men  and  women 
and  the  player  on  the  instrument”  in  this 
opening  outburst  of  worship.  What  better, 
then,  can  the  waiting  congregation  do  than 
to  sing  its  own  response  in  tbe  Doxology  of 
Praise,  and  repeat  in  unison  the  prayer  that 
their  Lord  taught  them  to  pray.  The  reading 
from  the  Word  of  God  from  both  law  or 
prophet  or  Psalmist  and  from  the  Gospel  or 
some  Epistle,  of  God’s  last  and  fullest  pledge 
of  his  love,  not  in  the  broken  and  meaningless 
utterance  of  a  responsive  reading,  but  in  the 
steady  outflow  of  a  single  voice  vibrant  with 
the  Spirit  in  the  Word;  let  that  without  com¬ 
ment  or  interruption  be  to  the  listeners  the 
message  of  God  the  Father  to  them,  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Let  the  prayer  be  that  which  touches 
God’s  heart,  because  it  touches  every  praise 
and  sin,  and  shame,  and  grief  and  faith,  and 
faintest  sighing,  and  strongest  longing  of  all 
human  hearts  there  present.  The  set  forms  of 
prayer  found  in  the  Episcopal  Prayer  Book, 
and  the  best  of  which  are  Presbyterian  in 
origin,  may  well  find  due  place,  if  only  a 
living  soul  be  infused  into  them ;  but  they  are 
not  enough  for  a  truly  in^ired  man  of -prayer. 
The  words  of  Milton  shows  their  inadequacy : 
“To  imprison  and  confine  by  force,  within  a 
pinfold  of  set  words,  those  two  most  nnim- 
prisonable  things,  our  prayers  and  that  divine 
spirit  of  utterance  that  moves  them,  is  a 
tyranny  that  would  have  longer  hands  than 
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those  giants  who  threatened  bondage  to 
heaven." 

And  let  all  the  choir  and  congregational 
singing,  whether  wedded  to  tme  and  noblest 
art  or  to  simplest  form,  have  the  dignity  of 
tme  reverence  and  the  impulse  of  sincere  and 
heartiest  feeling.  And  let  the  so-called  “col¬ 
lection"  be  an  offering,  a  tribute  to  God,  in  the 
gratitude  and  benevolence  of  the  beating  heart 
which  loves  the  giving  as  the  fit  expression  of 
its  own  Ohrist-like  love.  The  “contribution" 
should  be  the  crowning  worship  of  God. 

There  is  something  more.  A  Ohristian  Church 
is  more  than  the  building  in  its  beauty,  than 
the  worship  in  its  songs  and  prayers  and  gifts. 
The  Church  of  God  is  “the  pillar  and  ground 
of  truth. "  It  is  for  the  exposition  and  defence 
of  the  faith.  It  is  for  the  conscience  and  the 
understanding  of  man.  The  priest  of  the  Old 
Testament  passed  over  into  the  preacher  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  sermon  is  God’s  message 
to'men,'to  their  intellects,  their  reason,  their 
faith.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  preacher  that 
sounded  on  when  temple  and  altar  had  crum¬ 
bled.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  preacher  that  in 
the  desert  proclaimed  the  coming  Christ.  It 
was  the  voice  of  him.  King  of  preachers,  that 
drew  the  common  people  to  his  feet  and  sent 
comfort  and  salvation  into  wretched  hearts. 
It  was  the  voice  of  Paul  that  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  and  rings  with  its  unspent 
power  in  all  the  world  to-day.  It  is  the  voice 
of  inspired  preachers  that  has  stemmed  the 
tide  of  infidelity  and  rescued  the  Church  from 
its  apathy  and  saved  from  death  countless 
numbers  of  lost  souls  in  every  time  down  to 
now.  So  it  will  ever  be.  The  Gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God  must  be  preached  to  all  nations 
before  the  end  will  come.  In  every  well 
ordered  service  the  sermon  will  stand  com¬ 
missioned  of  God  to  do  the  mightiest  work 
for  man,  itself  a  part  of  worship,  to  bring  all 
men  to  worship.  G.  B.  S. 

Stracusb. 

The  subject  of  this  symposium  is  very  happily 
expressed.  There  is  a  distinction  between  a 


But  generally  these  are  mtide  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  failure  in  any  particular  case 
can  be  overcome  by  “adopting  a  new  order  of 
service."  There  proves,  however,  to  be  no 
such  remedial  virtue  in  a  new  order  of  service 
as  was  imagined.  Many  a  church  has  adopted 
one  only  to  seek  another,  and  to  rest  satisfied 
with  none.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  good  order 
of  service  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  manu¬ 
factured.  It  is  a  growth,  a  product  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  people’s  life.  It  must  have  its 
roots  in  history  before  it  can  flower  at  the  top. 
A  good  order  of  service  is  not  a  program  to  be 
made  up,  but  rather  the  form  in  which  the 
genius  of  a  people’s  religion  naturally  expresses 
itself  in  worship. 

Our  Presbyterianism,  with  its  roots  fast  in 
the  historic  Church  and  its  branches  in  free 
American  air,  flowers  slowly  into  the  worship- 
forms  that  shall  fully  express  its  life  and 
peculiar  genius.  That  will  come,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  buds  have  begun  to  appear  to  the  keen 
eye.  But  meanwhile  the  question  is  not  so 
much  what  order  of  service  to  adopt  as  how 
best  to  order  our  services  with  the  materials 
we  have  and  the  usages  that  have  commended 
themselves.  There  is  a  good  deal  that  can  be 
done  even  though  the  ideal  order  of  service 
seems  not  available. 

Some  few  things  I  would  venture  to  suggest. 

1.  Fundamental  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  and  the  careful  expression 
of  it  in  even  the  smallest  detail  of  the  service. 
In  many  of  our  churches  this  alone  would  work 
a  transformation ;  and  it  is  to  be  attained  by  a 
cultivation  of  the  sense  of  the  real  presence  of 
God  with  his  people  in  his  house.  It  would 
chasten  the  ways  of  the  congregation  and 
drive  the  manners  of  the  platform  from  the 
pulpit.  It  would  banish  vulgar  songs  and 
melodies  from  congregational  praise,  display 
and  secular!  ty  from  the  choir  loft,  and  subor¬ 
dinate  all  motives  to  the  spirit  of  worship. 
Reverence  has  not  really  gone  from  the  heart. 
But  it  mast  be  remembered  that  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a  generation  that  has  grown  up 


of  our  newest  churches  are  conformed — that 
mongrel  thing,  neither  meeting-house  nor 
church  nor  mnsio-hall,  but  nearer  the  latter 
than  anything  else.  The  pulpit  becomes  a 
platform  furnished  with  what  the  dealers  call 
“a  nice  parlor  set,"  including  a  stand  for  the 
bouquet.  Back  of  this  are  the  choir  seats, 
arranged  to  display  the  fluctuating  fashions 
in  bonnets  and  cravats.  And,  dominating  all, 
the  great  organ,  *  ‘  apparently  the  central  object 
of  worship,"  as  Dr.  Alexander  once  suggested. 
Before  all  these  are  the  pews  (or  opera  chairs) 
in  the  half  circles  that  enable  the  congregation 
to  see  each  other  comfortably.  Nothing  in 
these  arrangements  suggests  a  well-ordered 
service,  or  any  desire  for  such  a  thing ;  and  to 
such  surroundings  a  well-ordered  service  could 
hardly  adapt  itself.  How  incongruous  it  would 
seem  if  our  good  forefather  Baillie  should 
come  back  to  such  a  platform  and  venture  to 
kneel  once  more  in  silent  prayer.  We  should 
expect  the  row  of  singers  above  him  surely  to 
giggle.  For  the  clergyman  to  loll  upon  the 
sofa  with  closed  eyes  is  plainly  the  expected 
attitude  for  his  devotions. 

Let  ns  not  be  afraid  to  build  our  churches  to 
be  churches.  Let  us  be  afraid  to  build  them 
otherwise.  Let  ns  so  arrange  and  furnish  them 
that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  most 
seemly  conduct  of  every  part  of  the  service. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  early  basilicas  offer 
the  best  type  for  Presbyterian  Ohnrches ;  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  if  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  apse  in  these  basilicas  may  not 
be  modified  to  meet  our  Presbyterian  needs. 

8.  To  the  right  ordering  of  our  services,  a 
more  liturgical  spirit  in  the  clergy  is  needed, 
more  liturgical  study  and  training. 

There  must  always  be  evangelists  to  “go 
out”  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
but  the  pastor  who  stays  in  to  minister  statedly 
to  the  same  people  needs  to  be  much  more 
than  a  preacher.  Too  much  indeed  is  expected 
of  him.  But,  being  where  he  is,  the  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  him  skill,  propriety 
and  tact  in  conducting  the  services.  To  speak 


well-ordered  service  nnder  the  free  and  easy  methods  of  modern  frankly,  he  gets  very  little  help  toward  these 
and  a  good  order  of  evangelism,  and  is  accustomed  in  worship  to  things  in  our  theological  schools.  Endowments 
service;  and  a  well-  frivolous  songs  and  sensuous  melodies,  and  in  are  there  for  the  teaching  of  homiletics,  but 
ordered  service  de-  church  life  to  ‘  ‘  business  methods.  ’  ’  And  our  none  for  liturgies.  It  is  curious,  because 
pends  much  less  than  present  duty  and  opportunity  are  plainly  toward  preaching  can  hardly  be  taught,  while  a  man 
is  commonly  supposed  the  things  that  make  for  reverence.  can  be  as  successfully  trained  to  do  his  duty  in 

upon  the  particular  2.  The  arrangements  and  furnishings  of  our  the  conduct  of  service  as  he  can  be  drilled  in 
order  of  service  used,  churches  should  be  such  as  make  the  natural  military  art  and  etiquette  or  prepared  for  the 
Take,  for  example,  and  proper  surroundings  for  a  well-ordered  stage.  (We  need  not  fear  the  analogies  but 
the  services  in  the  service.  The  ideal  church  buildings  are  the  rather  profit  by  them. )  The  clergy  must  at 
First  Church  of  Brook-  old  churches,  first,  because  they  were  dignified  present  study  liturgies  independently,  and 
lyn  during  Dr.  Hall’s  in  their  stately  simplicity,  and  second,  because  learn  how  to  order  a  service  by  experience  and 
pastorate.  The  order  they  enshrine  a  spiritual  history.  Happy  the  by  watching  those  who  do  it  better,  especially 
of  service  used  there  parish  that  has  kept  the  old  church,  and  kept  in  churches  where  they  have  been  trained  to  do 
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hardly  to  deserve  the  name.  It  was  a  mere 
alternation  of  hymn.  Scripture,  prayer  and 
anthem,  the  latter  being  the  only  departure 
from  the  Directory  of  Worship,  and  yet  a  large 
number  of  cultivated  people  found  those  services 
satisfying.  Out  of  such  simple  materials  the 
best  results  of  liturgical  worship  were  attained, 
and  that  simply  by  the  spirit  and  liturgical 
accomplishments  of  the  officiating  clergyman. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  all  known  of 
churches  where  a  very  elaborate  order  was 
observed  and  where  the  impression  made  was 
what  the  late  A.  K.  H.  B.  would  call 
“wooden;”  of  other  cases  of  “liturgical  en¬ 
richment”  where  materials  have  been  taken 
from  the  historic  liturgies  by  those  who  had 
DO  sense  of  their  “  values,  ”  and  strung  indis¬ 
criminately  through  the  service  as  trimmings, 
very  much  as  an  insane  lady  would  use  the 
contents  of  a  trimming  store  to  decorate  her 
bonnet.  Of  these  I  forbear  to  speak. 

There  is  no  doubt  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  our  present  services,  and  in  many  parishes 
earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  better  them. 


it  free  from  innovating  hands!  Reverence 
should  be  easy  there,  and  for  its  sake  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  Inconvenience  in  arrangement  can 
be  lightly  borne.  But  the  older  American 
churches,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and 
Episcopal,  were  generally  preaching-houses, 
with  the  meissive  structure  of  the  pulpit  block¬ 
ing  the  centre  aisle.  This  arrangement  was 
soon  given  up  by  the  Episcopalians,  and  seems 
no  longer  best  for  the  varied  needs  of  Presby¬ 
terian  worship.  It  affords,  for  instance,  no 
suitable  place  for  the  communion  table.  If 
placed  behind  the  pulpit,  as  in  the  old  Episco¬ 
pal  Churches,  it  is  lost,  and  if  placed  in  front, 
as  in  our  Presbyterian  Churches  it  is  likewise 
lost  to  half  the  congregation,  sure  also  to  be 
put  to  improper  uses.  This  arrangement 
affords  no  facilities  for  weddings  or  funerals 
(on  which  latter  occasion  indeed  the  coffin 
generally  replaces  the  communion  table),  or 
for  any  part  of  the  service  except  the  preaching. 

And  yet  the  old  arrangement  of  Jour  churches 
seems  almost  ideal  compared  with  the  type  to 
which  vandal  hands  have  altered*so  many  of 
the  old  meeting-houses,  and  to  which  so  many 


it.  We  want  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
and  to  get  hold  of  the  rationale  of  liturgies. 

As  the  seminaries  turn  us  out  at  present  we 
are  altogether  too  homiletical.  Many  of  us 
cannot  even  give  out  a  hymn  properly.  We 
have  to  read  it,  though  the  congregation  waits 
to  sing,  and  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  we 
must  add  our  little  homily,  “Let  us  all  sing." 
Our  Scripture  lessons  and  hymns  are  homileti¬ 
cal,  chosen  to  illustrate  the  sermon.  Of  our 
prayers  it  is  enough  to  say  simply  that  no 
demand  is  more  pressing  than  that  for  a  fresh 
study  of  the  whole  subject  of  public  prayer, 
and  a  reconstruction  of  our  own  in  the  light 
thereby  afforded.  In  speaking  of  prayer  we 
touch  the  main  cause  of  the  present  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  our  services  among  those  whose  opin¬ 
ions  should  mean  the  most.  “I  left  the 
Presbyterian  Church  because  of  the  prayers,  ’  ’ 
said  an  eminent  and  good  man  to  a  friend  of 
mine  not  long  ago.  Let  us  not  only  anticipate 
but  prepare  for  a  time  when  the  Church’s 
prayers  shall  both  uplift  and  satisfy  the 
Church’s  heart.  L.  F.  B. 

Philadbuphia. 
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PROPER  DENOMINATIONA.L  TRAINING*  approved  pedagogical  fashion.  It  mast  be  kindle  onr  enthusiasm  for  onr  chnrch  to  the 
President  George  B.  Stewart  D.D,  teaching,  not  preaching.  It  mnst  be  snbstan-  highest  fervor.  We  have  a  goodly  heritage 

No  matter  how  much  one  may  deplore  the  tial  and  real  and  dogmatic.  No  work  that  and  onr  lines  have  fallen  to  ns  in  pleasant 
divisions  of  Christendom,  he  must  yet  believe  the  pastor  does  will  yield  more  satisfactory  places.  We  are  jastified  in  speaking  exnltingly 

that  denominations  ought  to  teach  the  things  and  permanent  resnlts,  if  it  be  well  done,  of  onr  chnrCh,  in  pushing  her  interests,  and 

they  respectively  stand  for.  There  is  no  place  where  poor  work  counts  for  training  our  youth  to  a  knowledge  and  zeal 

If  our  Presbyterian  Church  so  little.  He  may  well  prepare  himself  thor-  for  her,  with  boldness  and  persistent  endeavor, 

has  a  special  message  given  onghly  for  it,  give  himself  to  it  without  It  should  be  characterized  by  a  reverent  re- 

her  by  her  Master,  and  she  reserve,  and  patiently  wait  for  the  fruit  of  it,  gard  for  the  Word  of  God.  That  is  the  court 

has,  then  she  ought  to  pro-  though  it  be  slow  in  coming  to  perfection.  of  last  appeal  for  doctrine,  polity,  discipline 
claim  it  and  see  to  it  that  Especially  should  the  inspiration  to  be  drawn  and  life.  We  teach  our  standards  because  we 
her  members,  old  and  from  the  history  of  onr  noble  church  be  the  believe  they  teach  the  Scriptures.  In  our  de- 
young,  are  qualified  to  pro-  heritage  of  the  children.  Every  Presbyterian  nominational  training,  as  in  all  the  training  of 
claim  it.  This  is  our  war-  ought  to  be  made  familiar  with  it.  It  is  a  our  children  and  youth  and  ministers,  we 
rant  for  denominational  record  of  noble  men  and  women  with  high  should  be  most  diligent  to  magnify  the  supreme 
training.  When  onr  de-  ideals,  large  devotion  to  truth  and  duty,  and  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  All  onr  teaching 
nomination  has  no  contribution  to  make  to  the  exalted  purpose.  They  lived  strenuous  and  at  should  be  grounded  in  it  and  should  be  per- 
working  eflSciency  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  times  austere  lives,  but  they  founded  and  vaded  by  its  spirit. 

then  the  need  for  this  training  will  cease.  Till  nurtured  a  church  that  has  done  as  much  as.  What  are  the  desired  results  from  proper  de- 

then,  it  behooves  us  to  keep  a  constant  watch  or  more,  than  any  other  in  the  cause  of  civil  nominational  training? 


More  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  teaching 


upon  our  training  that  it  be  of  the  right  sort,  liberty,  pure  morality,  world  evangelization,  More  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  teaching 
It  ought  to  begin  early  in  life  and  in  the  Christian  unity.  Every  pastor  ought  to  know  of  the  chnrch.  There  is  a  distinct  gain  to 
home.  The  parents  are  in  this  as  in  other  the  story  and  tell  it  to  his  young  people.  The  any  Christian  when  he  clearly  apprehends 
respects  the  first  teachers.  They  ought  to  be  old  people  also  might  hear  it  with  profit.  what  his  chnrch  believes.  He  has  made  sub- 

made  to  feel  that  the  church  expects  them  to  There  are  other  teachers  in  the  congregation  stantial  progress  toward  a  vital  and  definite 
give  the  first  lessons  that  will  make  their  child  besides  the  pastor.  They  may  be,  they  ought  faith.  He  has  entered  the  region  of  clear 
a  loyal  son  of  the  chnrch.  At  the  age  of  two  to  be,  invaluable  to  the  chnrch  in  the  proper  thinking,  which  is  apt  to  result  in  pure  living, 
he  ought  to  become  a  regular  attendant  upon  training  of  the  children  and  youth  in  knowl-  Greater  loyalty  in  the  support  of  the  work 
public  worship.  He  may  go  to  sleep.  Yes,  edge  of  and  loyalty  to  the  church.  The  and  worship  of  our  church.  This  is  a  desirable 
possibly  he  had  better  go  to  sleep.  But  Superintendent  and  teachers  in  the  school,  the  trait  in  our  members,  and  proper  training  will 
whether  he  sleeps  or  not,  he  is  forming  the  leaders  in  the  Junior  Society,  Mission  Bands  secure  it.  There  is  nothing  especially  corn- 
important  habit  of  regular  attendance  upon  and  Boy’s  Brigades  should  cultivate  an  enthu-  mendable  in  free  love,  even  in  church  matters, 
church  service.  He  is  learning  that  going  to  siastic  allegiance  to  out  chnrch,  and  inspire  The  man  who  thinks  one  chnrch  is  as  good  as 
church  on  Sunday  morning  is  as  much  a  matter  the  children  and  youth  with  the  spirit  that  another  will  soon  come  to  think  that  no  church 
of  course  as  Sunday  breakfast.  animates  onr  church.  These  teachers  mnst  amounts  to  much.  The  man  who  says  he  nan 

At  the  age  of  three  he  ought  to  be  a  regular  themselves  be  taught,  and  the  pastor  is  their  work  as  well  in  one  church  as  another  usually 
attendant  upon  Sunday-school.  And  the  school  natural  teacher.  He  should  rejoice  in  this  does  not  work  anywhere.  The  religious  tramp, 
should  be  the  one  connected  with  the  church  privilege  to  be  a  teacher  of  teachers.  the  ecclesiastical  free  lance,  are  of  small  value 

of  his  parents.  The  conditions  are  rare  and  The  pastor  mnst  himself  be  taught.  Hence  to  the  church  in  any  of  her  branches.  The 
the  reasons  are  few  that  justify  parents  in  the  theological  seminary.  Out  from  the  sem-  men  and  women  who  are  devoted  to  their 
allowing  their  children  to  attend  other  schools  inary  he  should  go  with  this  equipment  for  church,  and  spend  themselves  freely  in  support 
than  their  own.  Parents  are  slow  to  recognize  his  work :  An  accurate  knowledge  of  what  onr  of  her  work  and  worship,  are  the  men  and 
this  and  for  trivial  reasons  or  noneat  all  allow  church  believes  and  an  honest  acceptance  of  women  who  are  doing  most  to  advance  the 
their  children  to  attend  almost  any  school  but  it ;  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  past  history  kingdom  of  God.  The  Gospel  is  best  pro- 
their  own.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  justified  and  present  life  of  the  church ;  an  enthusiastic  claimed  by  each  of  us  preaching  and^  living  it 
by  even  the  most  extreme  advocate  of  church  sympathy  with  the  spirit,  ideals,  and  purposes  in  that  part  of  Zion  where  by  birth  or  choice, 
union.  Denominational  loyalty  is  out  of  the  of  our  church ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  not  less  by  choice  because  of  birth,  we  find 
question  in  a  child  so  reared.  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  and  skill  our  lot. 

By  six  the  Shorter  Catechism  should  be  well  in  the  use  of  these  methods.  This  is  the  very  Truer  inter-denominational  fellowship  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Although  it  is  least  that  he  can  get  on  with.  He  ought  to  another  result  of  proper  denominational  train- 
strong  meat,  it  is  still  wholesome  food  even  have  much  more.  The  theological  seminary  ing.  That  denominational  teaching  is  sadly 
for  one  so  young.  It  is  good  for  bone  tissue,  ought  not  to  dismiss  him  to  his  work  until  he  defective  which  does  not  teach  the  truth  of 
and  if  committed  to  memory  before  six  or  eight  has  this,  even  if  it  have  to  furnish  it  through  Christ  and  inculcate  the  right  spirit  toward 


Truer  inter-denominational  fellowship  is 


years  of  age,  supplies  the  youth  with  a  sub-  its  own  curriculum. 


the  church  in  their  setting  of  the  larger  body 


stantial  intellectual  and  theological  frame  for  So  much  for  the  scope  of  denominational  of  truth  which  is  our  common  heritage  with 


the  rest  of  his  life  to  form  around.  He  will  training,  now  a  remark  about  its  spirit.  all  believers  and  the  wider  church  life  which 

early  in  life  and  ever  afterward  be  able  to  tell  Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  characterized  by  has  its  expression  in  all  branches  of  the 
what  he  believes.  This  is  a  prime  quality  with  narrowness.  Nothing  makes  a  denomination  church.  If  we  give  the  right  perspective  to 
us,  for  we  lay  emphasis  upon  doctrine.  What  a  so  small  as  to  set  it  off  by  itself.  Nothing  so  our  teaching  it  will  become  increasingly  mani- 
man  believes  determines  largely  what  he  is.  The  shrivels  its  usefulness  as  to  confine  its  life  and  fest  that  other  parts  of  the  chnrch  have  a  fair 
more  clearly,  accurately,  profoundly  he  thinks,  interest  within  its  own  bounds.  The  church,  share  of  the  truth,  have  a  true  zeal  for  godli- 
the  more  likely  is  he  to  live  purely  and  whether  it  be  a  particular  chnrch  or  a  denom-  ness,  are  earnestly  at  work  for  the  progress  of 
strongly.  Therefore,  the  great  doctrines  of  ination,  that  lives  for  itself  shall  die.  After  the  Saviour’s  kingdom.  This  will  not  lead 
the  chnrch  should  at  the  earliest  possible  date  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  for  our  church,  it  our  people  to  love  our  church  less,  quite  the 
be  made  a  part  of  his  mental  furniture.  yet  remains  true  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  contrary,  but  it  will  lead  them  to  love  their 

This  much  at  least  the  church  has  a  right  great  church  of  the  Redeemer;  and  because  it  Ohristian  brothers  more,  a  consummation  de- 
to  expect  the  parents  to  do ;  to  cultivate  fixed  is  but  a  part,  it  does  not  contain  within  the  vontly  to  be  wished. 

habits  of  regular  attendance  upon  the  services  area  of  its  doctrines  a  monopoly  of  the  truth  of  A  fourth  desirable  result  of  proper  denomina- 
and  Sunday-school  of  their  own  chnrch,  and  to  the  Gospel  and  does  not  express  within  its  life  tional  training  is  growth  in  the  grace  and  the 
give  them  a  memory-knowledge  of  the  cate-  all  virtues  of  the  Ohristian  discipleship.  The  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Any 

ohism.  This  much,  and  more  if  they  can.  broadest  charity,  largest  sympathy,  frankest  training  that  aims  at  something  short  of  form- 

Not  later  than  at  the  age  of  six  the  pastor  open-mindedness,  toward  onr  brethren  in  other  ing  in  the  pupil  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  enter  the  child’s  life  as  one  of  his  communions  by  whatsoever  difference  they  may  is  not  worthy  a  place  in  the  church,  no  matter 
teachers.  The  Sunday-school,  the  pastor’s  be  separated  from  us,  should  mark  our  denom-  how  strictly  denominational  it  may  be.  No 
class,  the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  inational  teaching.  <  man  can  be  a  good  Presbyterian  who  is  not  a 

the  Mission  Bands  and  the  Young  People’s  It  should  be  characterized  by  sincere  loyalty  good  Christian.  The  ultimate  goal  of  onr 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  give  him  the  to  our  church  and  what  it  stands  for.  We  chnrch  teaching  is  character  and  conduct.  We 

desired  opportunity.  An  alert  pastor  will  be  should  believe  in  our  church  as  well  as  in  our  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  best 

quick  to  seize  all  of  these,  and  through  these  creed.  It  is  the  sphere  in  which  God  has  set  results  here. 

channels  by  wise  methods  instruct  the  children  us  to  work  for  him.  He  will  be  satisfied  with  In  view  of  the  scope,  the  spirit,  and  the  re¬ 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  onr  church,  its  no  half-hearted  service.  And  we  need  give  suits  of  proper  church  training,  our  church 
sacraments,  polity,  history,  missionary  and  him  none.  For  surely  the  great  doctrines  we  cannot  insist  upon  it  too  strenuously,  not  too 
benevolent  and  educational  work.  This  will  believe,  the  great  principles  we  represent,  the  carefully  prepare  her  pastors  to  prosecute  it 
be  the  work  of  years.  It  ought  to  be  carried  multiplied  activities  we  are  engaged  in,  the  with  zeal  and  ability. 

forward  according  to  system  and  in  the  most  broad  catholicity  of  our  spirit  are  enough  to  aurcrm  THSoiiOoicxL  Seminaky,  December  l.'i,  1888. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PAPER  THE  TOUSG  MAN 
WANTS. 

Robert  E.  Speer. 

Yoang  men  who  are  interested  in  religion 
want  a  religions  newspaper.  I  mean  by  this 
not  a  daily  newspaper 
written  by  religions 
men,  and  with  an  in¬ 
telligent  knowledge  of 
religion  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  sympathy  with 
the  religions  view  of 
life.  That  wonld  be  a 
great  thing ;  bnt  I  am 
referring  to  what  we 
know  as  the  religions 
weekly.  Snch  a  paper 
fills  a  necessary  place. 

What  kind  of  a  religions  paper  is  it  that 
yonng  men  want?  For  one  thing,  it  mnst  be 
genninely  religious.  Hypocrisy,  the  false  note 
of  unreality,  passing  off  as  true  religions 
formulas  learned  from  others  bnt  not  ablaze 
with  the  heat  of  personal  experience,  will  not 
deceive  or  satisfy  yonng  men.  The  language 
of  religion  is  necessary,  bnt  it  mnst  cover  the 
vital  power  of  religion.  The  Bible  holds  ns 
because  it  is  a  real  book,  the  record  of  real 
life.  As  Beysohlag  says  of  Panl’s  letters, 
‘  ‘  Paul  in  every  tone  utters  the  experience  of 
salvation  and  of  faith,  of  one  praising  and  con¬ 
fessing,  struggling  and  fighting,  reflecting  and 
speculating.”  Young  men  want  no  religions 
paper  that  calmly  sits  on  the  outside  of  life 
and  superciliously  criticizes  it,  or  any  that  is 
handling  this  hnman  life  and  its  concerns  with 
second-hand  knowledge,  or  muttering  over  it 
in  worn-ont,  meaningless  words. 

“This  I  have  read  in  a  book”  he  said  “and  that  was 
told  to  me. 

And  this  I  have  thought  that  another  man  thought  of 
a  prince  in  Muscovy.” 

The  Tomlinson  attitude  will  not  do.  Nor  will 
anything  commend  itself  that  is  artificial,  or 
literary  rather  than  vital,  or  aesthetic  rather 
than  deadly  earnest,  or  speculative  rather  than 
solidly  actual. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  young 
men  like  to  be  told  how  stupid  and  mistaken 
their  fathers  were.  We  have  all  met  men  of 
the  kind  Miss  Fowler  describes: 

“  Who  proved  that  hope  was  all  a  lie 
And  faith  a  form  of  bigotry. 

And  love  a  snare  that  caught  him. 

Then  thought  to  comfort  human  tears 
With  sundry  ill-considered  sneers 
At  things  his  mother  taught  him.  ” 

But  the  average  sane  young  man  knows  that 
the  valuable  things  in  life  are  the  enduring 
and  unchanging  things,  and  he  is  satisfied  with 
his  father’s  justice  and  his  mother’s  love.  He 
has  a  healthy  prejudice  in  favor  of  what  has 
been,  and  is  displeased  with  sneers  overt  or 
concealed  at  the  venerable  and  revered.  The 
warfare  against  sin  has  been  the  same  in  all 
ages,  and  the  weapons  of  that  warfare  do  not 
change.  And  a  yonng  man  feels  more  com¬ 
fortable  when  his  paper  recognizes  this  and 
assures  him  with  its  atmosphere  of  solid  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  essential  and  enduring.  What  is 
good  for  all  time  is  more  and  better  than  what 
is  good  for  any  special  time.  And  the  paper 
that  wonld  help  men  to  find  the  one  mnst  not 
try  to  buy  a  cheap  acceptance  by  depreciating 
the  other. 

And  in  taking  the  true  attitude  here,  the 
religions  paper  must  not  be  patronizing  or 
condescending  or  too  sublimely  authoritative. 
The  truth  is  bigger  than  its  recognition.  The 
man  who  finds  it  or  who  preaches  it  is  very 
insignificant  beside  his  discovery.  The  dis¬ 
covery  is  an  incident.  The  enduring  truth  is 
everything.  It  was  before  the  discovery  and 
will  be  after  it.  This  religions  paper  must  be 
modest.  The  editorial  omniscience  and  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  secular  papers  will  not  fit  it.  The 


young  man  does  not  want  to  see  the  departing 
priestly  conception  of  the  Ohristian  ministry 
caught  up  by  the  religious  press.  He  does  not 
propose  to  have  his  religions  paper  rule  over 
him  or  form  his  opinions  for  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  wants  his  paper  to  have  positive, 
vertebrate  convictions  and  not  to  be  a  swash 
of  eclecticism. 

And  so  also  the  young  men  do  not  want  their 
religious  paper  to  prate  about  party  names, 

‘ ‘  liberal,  ”  ‘  ‘  conservative,  ”  ‘  ‘  advanced,  ”  “  rad¬ 
ical,  ”  “progressive.”  All  these  titles  mis¬ 
lead.  Young  men  do  not  like  to  be  nagged 
with  them.  They  want  to  be  free  to  claim 
the  past  and  future  alike  as  theirs,  and  they 
refuse  to  be  blinded  to  the  present  which  is 
their  only  duty,  by  enslavement  backward  or 
an  unripe  and  premature  forcing  of  the  future. 
And  they  want  in  their  religious  paper  some¬ 
thing  of  the  grip  of  robust  virility,  and  if  it 
mnst  wear  a  party  name  they  wonld  be  con¬ 
tent  to  have  it  “charity,  ”  yet  such  charity, 
to  use  Horace  Bushnell’s  words,  as  “holds  fast 
the  minutest  atoms  of  truth  as  being  precious 
and  divine,  offended  by  even  so  much  as  a 
thought  of  laxity,  ’  ’  as  contrasted  with  the 
“liberality  which  loosens  the  terms  of  truth, 
permitting  easily  and  with  careless  magna¬ 
nimity  variations  from  it;  consenting,  as  it 
were,  in  its  own  sovereignty  to  overlook  them 
or  allow  them ;  subsiding  thus  ere  long  into 
a  licentious  indifference  to  truth  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  defect  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  it. ’> 

Religion  is  no  paradise  for  stupidity.  The 
religious  paper  must  have  brains  in  it,  ability, 
personality.  Certain  daily  papers  in  New  York 
are  read  by  young  men  not  because  they  agree 
with  the  frequently  vicious  morals  of  the  one, 
or  the  constantly  acidulous  cynicism  of  the 

ther,  but  because  each  paper  has  ability,  per¬ 
sonal  force  in  it.  Personality  and  brains  can 
be  trained  and  improved,  but  the  real  article 
is  not  producible  by  artificial  process.  The 
religious  paper  can’t  get  it  by  looking  into  the 
mirror  or  dreaming  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
possess  it.  But  it  must  have  it. 

The  religious  paper  ought  to  be  written  in  a 
style  that  catches.  With  dignity,  and  solem¬ 
nity  there  ought  to  be  the  touch  of  a  humane 
humor  and  the  bite  of  moral  aptness  and  appli¬ 
cation.  Jesus  preached  so  that  the  people 
wanted  to  hear  him.  “Never  man  spoke  like 
this  man,”  the  capable  critics  of  Jerusalem 
said,  and  asked  in  amaze,  “How  knoweth  this 
man  letters,  having  never  learned?”  Religion 
is  the  great  concern  of  life.  Religion  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions.  These 
are  reasons  why  it  should  be  presented  to  men 
not  with  sepulchral  stupidity  or  heavy  wood¬ 
enness  or  colorless  dullness,  but  with  skill  and 
taking  phrase  and  snch  illustration  and  tingle 
of  life  as  made  the  preaching  of  Jesus  a  per¬ 
petual  delight  and  keep  it  so. 

In  his  religions  paper  the  young  man  wants 
to  read  the  politics  of  the  world  interpreted 
in  the  terms  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood ;  of  the 
great  religious  movements  of  the  time  not  as 
the  squabbles  of  factions  or  the  strife  of  sects, 
but  as  developments  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
lines  of  hnman  temperament  and  adaptation. 
He  wants  to  know  of  the  books  of  the  day,  and 
to  see  fair  statements  of  their  purpose  and 
value.  He  thinks  the  paper  owes  him  more 
than  it  owes  authors  or  publishers  or  parties, 
and  should  tell  him  the  truth.  A  religious 
paper  has  no  right  to  deceive  men  about  books. 
The  book  department  is  one  of  the  “inward 
parts”  of  a  paper,  where  it  needs  to  pray  for 
truth,  at  once  kindly  and  pitiless. 

And  the  yonng  man  wants  to  meet  in  his 
paper  the  men  whom  he  may  not  hope  to  meet 
personally.  He  wants  to  hear  them  speak  of 
what  is  in  their  hearts,  and  especially  of  what 
is  there  feeding  and  freshening  their  love  of 
Jesus.  He  is  the  great  Figure  for  yonng  men. 


A  paper  that  surreptitiously  pares  down  his 
supremacy  or  robs  him  of  his  pre-eminence  as 
true  Son  of  Ood  and  true  Son  of  Man,  or  that 
lands  him  with  fair  sentiment  and  is  not 
stictly  loyal  to  his  solitary  claims  as  Redeemer 
and  Lord,  such  a  paper  to  the  yonng  man  is 
anathema.  His  religious  paper  must  be  an 
admiration  of  Jesus  and  a  perpetual  plea  for 
bis  welcome  into  life. 


THE  BOARD  OF  AID  FOB  COLLEGES. 

Howard  Agnew  Johnston  D.D. 

Some  noble  Christian  men  have  told  me  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  denominational  college. 
That  means,  of  course,  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges.  When  asked 
how  they  wonld  secure  Christian  education 
throughout  the  land,  they  have  an  easy  answer 
at  hand.  They  wonld  have  a  denominational 
annex  to  the  state  universities.  But,  behold  I 
they  neither  give  to  the  Board  nor  has  any 
one  heard  of  their  mak¬ 
ing  any  special  effort 
to  bring  a  positive  re¬ 
ligions  influence  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the 
state  institutions.  I 
venture  to  say  they 
have  not  faced  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problem  of 
securiog  to  the  yonng 
men  and  young  women 
of  this  great  land  that 
quality  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  actual¬ 
ly  dominated  by  posi¬ 
tive  Christian  conviction  and  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  I  am  the  last  man  to  say  a 
word  derogatory  to  the  state  university.  I 
rejoice  in  them,  with  their  splendid  equipment 
in  so  many  instances ;  bnt  it  is  a  condition  which 
we  face,  and  not  a  theory.  The  state  univer¬ 
sity  cannot  meet  the  need  of  the  Church,  nor  can 
it  solve  the  problem  of  positive  Christian  in¬ 
fluence  such  as  a  denominational  college  gives. 

Consider  one  set  of  facts.  In  the  year  1892, 
the  last  year  before  the  financial  reaction, 
when  matters  were  moving  at  full  tide,  the 
five  state  universities  in  New  York  (Cornell), 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  gave  a 
total  of  seventeen  students  to  the  ministry.  In 
those  same  states  the  five  colleges  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Wooster,  Wabash,  Lake  Forest  and  Park 
gave  123  students  to  the  ministry.  In  that 
same  year  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  gave 
nine  students  to  the  ministry,  while  the  two 
colleges  of  Lafayette  and  Washington  and 
Jefferson  gave  68.  The  idea  which  led  John 
Harvard  to  establish  his  college  was,  first  of 
all,  to  furnish  a  ministry  for  the  new  coun¬ 
try.  The  same  demand  continues  now,  and 
the  state  university  cannot  meet  it,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  The  state  university 
is  simply  the  cap  stone  of  the  public  school 
system.  It  is  moral,  helpful,  and  generally 
wholesome  in  its  atmosphere;  but  it  cannot 
put  positive  Christian  teaching  in  the  front. 
Yet  nothing  short  of  such  positive  teaching 
will  ever  win  yonng  men  and  women  to  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  claim  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  believe  the  highest  aim  of  higher  education 
must  be  the  making  of  character,  not  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  specialist.  Our  specialty  is  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  we  can  no  more  be  willing  to  see 
it  made  incidental  or  secondary  than  a  mathe¬ 
matician  would  be  willing  to  see  mathematics 
made  incidental  to  a  university  course.  Yet 
this  incidental  place  is  actually  what  many  are 
willing  to  see  given  to  these  supreme  teach¬ 
ings.  It  is  not  simply  a  Christian  ministry 
that  we  need,  bnt  we  must  have  Christian 
manhood  and  womanhood,  strong  and  positive 
in  snch  allegiance  to  Christ  as  will  assure  a 
dominant  place  in  their  lives,  and  so  in  their 
influence  upon  the  world. 
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But  even  if  the  state  nniTeraities  were  all  the  rock  from  which  it  was  hewn,  and  neglect 
of  them  BO  furnished  with  annexes  as  to  secure  the  call  of  Christ  to  give  the  blessings  of 
strong  and  positive  propagation  of  the  healthiest  higher  Christian  learning  to  the  youth  of  the 
religious  induence  among  the  students,  that  newer  West. 

could  not  sufQce.  When  one  reads  the  history  Men  who  have  been  nearer  the  front  in  the 
of  the  small  colleges  in  New  England  and  the  line  of  battle  have  realized  the  truth 
Middle  States,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  of  all  this,  and  have  been  earnest  to 
great  majority  of  students  who  can  be  reached  bring  the  Church  to  see  both  the 
by  an  institution,  and  who  can  reach  such  a  opportunity  and  the  duty  of  the 
seat  of  learning,  must  live  near  its  location,  hour.  The  result  is  the  Board  of  Aid 
More  than  one- third  of  the  graduates  of  Tale  for  Colleges.  It  has  aided  in  various  i 

come  from  Connecticut.  More  than  one  half  ways  fifty-three  colleges  and  acade-  M 
the  graduates  of  Harvard  come  from  a  radius  mies  in  the  sixteen  years  of  its  work. 
of  twenty-five  miles  of  Cambridge.  More  than  It  has  brought  a  million  and  a  half 
one-half  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  of  dollars  under  the  control  of  the  f 

Berlin  come  from  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  re-  I  OC 

So  the  story  might  be  retold  in  every  section  quired  the  Bible  to  be  a  regular  text  I  liJ 

of  the  world.  Moreover  who  will  measure  the  book  in  every  institution  which  re-  1 1" 

refiex  blessing  upon  a  community  in  which  ceives  its  aid.  It  has  at  times  pre- 
such  institutions  are  established?  Bryce,  the  vented  unwise  efforts  to  make  a  pro- 
great  student  of  our  commonwealth,  pays  a  posed  college  the  cat’s-paw  for  a  real 
splendid  tribute  to  these  small  colleges  in  the  estate  boom.  It  has  won  the  grati-  V 
blessings  which  they  bring  to  a  land  by  ere-  tude  and  admiration  of  donors  of  ^ 

ating  many  centres  of  uplifting,  ennobling  in-  moneys  for  institutions  by  its  wise 
fluences  among  the  people.  The  idea  that  one  business  management.  It  has  never 
or  two  state  institutions  could  meet  the  need  reported  a  dollar  of  debt  to  a  General 
of  the  people  is  short-sighted  indeed.  Such  Assembly.  Its  methods  are  open  to 
states  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  any  inquirer.  When  it  was  organ- 
have  from  thirty  to  forty  colleges  in  them,  ized,  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  falling 
and  which  one  of  the  communities  in  which  behind  in  the  work  of  higher  Christian  edn- 
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LEWIS  ACADEMY,  WICHITA,  KAN. 

Sciences.  The  means  for  its  snpport'are  how-  cnitons  rente  by  the  Istb 

ever  very  limited,  and  this  is  the  greatest  not  men  of  ordinary  stuff. 

drawback  of  this  institution.  Nevertheless  Presbyterian  doctrine,  an 

with  the  small  means  at  command,  a  great 

work  has  been  accomplished  among  the  Ger- 

mans  in  the  Northwest  and  in  Illinois,  Iowa 

and  Wisconsin. 

Lewis  Academy,  Wichita,  Kan.,  was  incor- 
porated  by  the  Presbytery  of  Emporia,  Kan., 
in  1884.  Citizens  of  Wichita  contributed  lib 
erally  toward  the  erection  of  a  fine  building 
and  the  school  was  opened  in  September,  1886. 

In  the  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Academy  has  accomplished  more  than  many  of 
the  celebrated  schools  of  the  East  in  their  first 
century.  One  hundred  and  fifty- one  students 
have  been  graduated,  only  fifteen  of  whom 
were  not  active  Christian  workers.  Some  of 


Up 

the  Board 
of  Aid  for  Colleges-  in 
VENN.  1883,  it  made  up  any 

necessary  deficiencies  by  soliciting  among  its 
friends  in  Albany  and  the  state.  Every  year 
has  been  closed  honorably  and  fairly.  In  1892 
it  enlarged  its  building  at  a  cost  of  about 
117,000,  on  the  basis  of  a  bona  fide,  safe  sub¬ 
scription.  But  the  next  three  years,  1898- *96, 
were  disastrous  ones  in  the  financial  world, 
friends  of  the  college  went  down  and  left  it  to 
struggle  with  an  unforeseen  debt.  This  has 
hung  like  a  pall  on  the  young  institution,  and 
nearly  crushed  out  its  life.  It  has  thus  far 
survived,  and  by  slow  degrees,  almost  by 
inches,  whittled  away  at  the  face  of  the  debt 
until  the  institution  is  within  |6,000  of  being 
free,  all  interest  being  paid  up.  A  concerted 
movement  is  now  on  foot  among  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  of  Oregon  to  wipe  out  this  debt. 

It  will  be  a  hard  pull,  for  nearly  all  of  the 
Churches' of  Oregon  are  missionary  churches, 
drawing  part  of  their  financial  support  from 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  But  it]  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  can  be  done,  and  then  the  college 
will  be  ready  to  push  on  for  endowment.  No¬ 
where  in  the  wide  world  is  a  church  college 
more  needed  than  on  missionary  grounds,  and 
nowhere  is  money  better  invested  than  in  such 
valued  at  $100,000,  and  although  the  mediately  set  about  establishing  schools  and  an  institution  so  located, 
itimate  would  be  less,  yet  it  is  becom-  churches.  New  Market  Academy,  New  Market,  Tenn. , 

allv  more  valuable.  Bv  additions  to  Intimately  connected  with  the  establishment  is  a  chartered  institution  unde  the  care  of 
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was  completed.  Sioce  the  opening  of  the  school  of  any  kind,  save  the 
Academy  2,300  students  have  been  enrolled,  one  above  allnded  to.  Mnch 
Of  this  number,  sixty-three  have  been  gradu-  of  this  region  is  already  well 
ated,  principally  from  the  classical  and  Latin  settled.  The  remainder  is 
Scientific  courses.  At  present  the  Academy  destined  to  become  the  home 
has  four  able  teachers.  Prof.  S.  O.  Houston  of  a  thriving  population.  It 
being  Principal,  and  an  enrollment  of  170  pupils,  includes  the  finest  grazing 
The  present  Academy  building  is  a  neat  and  lands  and  some  of  the  best 
comfortable  structure  which  was  erected  at  the  wheat  fields  in  the  world, 
cost  of  |4,000.  It  has  a  good  site  and  a  campus  The  Rev.  C.  H.  French 
of  eight  acres.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Hill  of  New  was  made  the  successor  of 
York  contributed  $180  to  establish  the  James  Dr.  Blackburn,  who  resigned 
R.  Hill  Memorial  Library.  This  has  been  in-  in  1898.  The  faculty  now 
vested  in  school  books,  which  are  rented  to  numbers  seven.  The  total 
students  by  the  term.  expense  of  operating  the 

Perhaps  the  greatest  immediate  need  is  a  college  last  year  was 
dormitory.  With  this  it  could  place  board  $6,168.92.  For  the  present  year  it  is  estimated  Academy  or  preparatory  classical  school  in 
and  rent  within  the  means  of  many  who  are  that  at  least  $7,600  will  be  needed.  One  hun-  western  Iowa. 

now  unable  to  attend  school.  The  trustees  dred  and  sixty-seven  students,  including  music  The  Board  has  issued  scholarships.  A  $20 

have  long  had  this  building  in  view,  but  lack  pupils,  were  enrolled  last  year.  The  enroll-  scholarship  pays  the  tuition  for  one  year,  a 

the  means  of  securing  it.  ment  for  the  present  year  exceeds  that  of  last  $100  scholarship  tuition  for  five  years,  and  a 

The  Academy  is  meeting  more  and  more  the  year  at  this  time.  $500  a  permanent  scholarship.  By  these  scholar- 

demands  made  upon  it  and  with  the  aid  of  One  of  our  students  is  a  Swede  who  landed  ships  many  worthy  and  needy  students  have 
Christian  friends  will  fulfill  its  large  possibili-  in  Iowa  seven  years  ago,  unable  to  speak  a  been  given  free  tuition,  so  that  they  are  doing 
ties.  word  of  English  and  without  a  cent  of  money,  a  two-fold  good, viz;  aiding  needy  students  and 

Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  Dak.  —The  Pres-  He  was  nineteen  years  old,  but  he  entered  the  increasing  the  fund  for  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

b3  terian  College  of  South  Dakota  was  founded  public  school  aud  learned  to  read  with  the 

at  Pierre,  in  1883,  removed  to  Huron  and  con-  babies  of  six.  Coming  to  this  state,  he  made 

Bolidated  with  Scotland  Academy  under  the 

While  at  Pierre 


UNIUN  ACADEMY,  ANNA,  ILLINOIS 


And  these  are  only  a  beginning!  We  have 


name  Huron  College  in  1898. 
it  helped  to  educate  nine  men  for  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry.  Of  these,  one  is  now  in 
Alaska,  another  is  in  Persia,  while  a  third, 
having  been  accepted  by  our  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  is  waiting  an  appointment  to  his 
field.  About  one  hundred  others  are  known 
to  have  become  teachers  while  many  others, 
in  villages  or  scattered  over  the  prairies,  are 
living  lives  strong  and  true  because  of  the 
influence  of  a  Christian  school  and  personal 
contact  with  an  earnest  Christia'n  man,  the 
Rev.  William  M.  Blackburn,  for  thirteen  years 
President  of  the  college. 

Huron  is  the  centre  for  the  lines  of  the 
Northwestern  Railroad  in  the  state.  Four 
lines  of  this  system,  each  one  hundred  miles 
or  more  in  length,  traverse  the  state  from 
Huron  to  the  north,  east,  south  and  westward 
to  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  the  one  town  in 
the  state  through  which  every  one  on  a  journey 
must  needs  go  in  order  to  reach  his  destination. 


IN  ACADEMY,  PENDLETON,  OREGON 


lege.  Another  boy  wrote  two  years  ago,  "I  Texas;  from  Gr 
am  willing  to  do  anything  to  get  an  educa-  emy,  Tenne.ssee, 

\  tion.  ”  He  came  to  Huron  a  year  ago  last  here,  and  would, 

September.  Since  then  he  has  done  four  hours 
of  janitor  work  per  day  for  his  board,  lodging 
and  tuition.  During  the  year,  he  gave  his 
heart  to  God.  At  the  fall  meeting  of  Presby- 
tery,  be  was  examined  and  received  as  a  candi- 
imHL  date  for  the  ministry.  He  has  decided  upon 

foreign  mission  work  and  has  chosen  Persia 
w  as  the  field  to  which  he  wishes  to  be  sent. 

Three -fourths  of  the  students  of  Huron 
— f  would  never  go  to  school  elsewhere.  They 

could  not  afford  to  do  so.  Huron  College  offers 
to  the  young  people  of  a  wide  region  the  only 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  higher  Christian  edn- 
cation.  occupies  a  position  strategic  im¬ 
portance  for  the  future.  What  generous  lover 
PRESIDENT  c  W  ERENCH  of  the  Lord’s  work  will  help  the  college,  by  the  day  of  its  coming  of  age- 

„  ■  ,  means  of  an  endowment,  to  enter  effectively  seventy  years!  They  shall  all  appear  in  due 

ler  college,  academy,  or  normal  school  season,  for  every  Presbyterian  ought  to  know 

kte,  except  one,  is  either  east  or  south  of  the  noble  and  truly  heroic  work  their  Church 

I,  the  nearest  one  being  fifty  miles  Corning  Acadesiy, Coruing,  Iowa  is  under  the  is  doing  to  spread  the  light  of  a  Chrisian  educa- 

By  reason  of  its  railroad  facilities  care  of  the  Council  Bluffs  and  Coming  Presby-  tion  through  the  wide  spaces  of  our  Western  land, 

location  with  regard  to  the  other  teries,  and  was  founded  in  1886.  It  is  the  only  Editor  College  Department. 
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A  backwoods  preacher  disconrsed  on  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  prodigal  son ;  and,  in  allnding  to 
the  fatted  calf,  which  was  killed  when  the 
prodigal  returned,  he  said,  “Brothers  and 
sisters,  yon  must  rememder  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  calf ;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
very  extraordinary  calf,  selected  because  it 
had  neither  spot  nor  blemish,  and  had  been  the 
pet  of  the  household  for  many  years  1“ 


OBTTIMO  RBAOT  FOR  CBBISTllAS 


The  Camera  Club  The  King’s  Daughters’ 


Lnoile  Wand. 

As  this  Department  Is  conducted  lor  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
wlU  bo  answered  by  the  Editor  where  possible. 

The  showing  we  are  able  to  make  this  week 
is  decidedly  unfair  to  those  who  sent  us  pic¬ 
tures,  for  in  justice  to  all  the  competitors 
there  should  have  been  at  least  six  reproduc¬ 
tions  published.  The  work  of  those  who  en¬ 
tered  the  earlier  competitions  is  showing  a 
decided  imprcvement,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  our  Camera  Club  is  proving  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  so  many  of  our  readers. 

The  first  prize  is  given  to  Miss  N.  Carpenter, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  “Under  Summer  Skies.” 
One  can  fairly  feel  the  drowsy,  lazy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Indian  summer  season  and  wish 
for  a  day  off  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  complete 
relaxation  under  the  shady  trees  by  the  sleepy 
river.  The  point  of  vieVf  is  excellent,  as 


Settlement 


l8T  PRIZE— UNDER  SUMMER  SKIES 

hown  by  the  composition,  a  most  attractive 
and  appropriate  foreground,  the  prominence 
of  the  middle  distance  and  the  gradual  dying 
away  of  the  background,  with  nothing  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  picture 
is  well  taken  and  the  plate  well  developed. 
The  printing  approximates  the  correct  depth, 
although  a  trifie  light.  This  is  more  than 
a  ything  due  to  a  little  over-toning,  perhaps 
five  seconds.  The  mounting  shows  care  and 
neatness,  both  of  handling  and  trimming. 

The  “Shropshire  Downs”  of  Miss  Florence 
Ferguson,  Hamdtond,  N.  T.,  is  excellent.  The 
grouping  is  good  and  the  developing  and  print¬ 
ing  done  with  judgment.  “Posing  for  Their 
Picture”  is  a  more  interesting  subject  perhaps, 
but  artistically  hardly  the  equal  of  the  sheep 
picture. 

The  pictures  of  the  Miss  Bayers’  Halifax  trip 
are  splendid.  They  show  as  clear  a  set  of  plates 
as  we  have  seen  in  competition  for  some  time. 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  cannot  show  some  of 
them  at  this  time. 

The  prizes  for  this  competition  will  consist 
of  the  winner’s  choice  of  books  to  the  value  of 
$2. 60  for  first  and  one  dollar  for  second  prize, 
which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  orders. 


[TnOBEKNT  HOV8K  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Juuam  Hmath,  Ghainnan. 

Miss  Anirn  R.  Bbals,  Oor.  SeoV. 

Miss  Claba  Fibu),  Tieasnrer. 

Miss  Auob  0.  Matbb,  Supt. 

CHRISTMAS  CHEER. 

We  write  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  hum  of 
the  Christmas  preparations  and  by  the  time 
this  reaches  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  the  house 
will  be  still  gayer  with  the  happy  groups 
doming  and  going  from  the  various  entertain¬ 
ments.  The  accompanying  picture  gives  a 
little  idea  of  the  motley  array  that  is  heaped 
upon  the  tables,  dolls  of  every  size  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  horses  and  carts,  woolly  dogs,  elephants 
and  geese,  books,  games  and  every  sort  of  toy 
with  piles  of  beautiful  warm  garments  to  select 
from,  both  tempting  and  confusing.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  quickly  the  practised 
eyes  of  Miss  Mayer  and  Mrs  Walker  see  just 
what  is  needed  for  the  individual  members  of 
each  family  and  what  famous  bundles  they  get 
together  to  rejoice  the  whole  family.  Not  one 
is  forgotten,  from  the  foundling  babies  that  are 
taken  in  by  the  poor  women  to  eke  out  their 
scanty  incomes,  to  the  hard-working  mothers 
and  fathers  and  the  infirm  old  grandparents, 
helpless  with  rheumatism.  There  is  something 
for  them  all,  and  something  that  we  know  will 
be  useful. 

Every  time  the  bell  rings  we  watch  eagerly 
for  the  delightful  packages  and  boxes  that 
bring  the  fresh  supplies  that  enable  ns  to  do 
up  many  large  bundles  before  coming  to  the 
end  of  our  resourses.  Money  is  also  coming  in 
for  the  necessary  purchases  and  the  whole  air 
is  full  of  good  cheer. 

This  Christmas  spirit  has  pervaded  the  house 
for  weeks.  All  the  schools,  clubs  and  classes 
have  been  learning  carols,  the  children  in  the 
kindergarten  have  been  absorbed  in  the  little 
gifts  for  their  parents  which  have  been  prom¬ 
ised  a  place  on  that  wonderful  tree,  and  the 
little  girls  in  the  Sunshine  Club  have  been 
dressing  two  dolls  “for  some  little  girls  that 
haven’t  any  dolls.  ”  They  have  been  greatly 
absorbed  in  this  and  came  down  in  a  body  to 


present  the  results  of  their  labors  to  Miss 
Mayer,  returning  to  their  leader  very  excited 
and  happy  because  “she  seemed  so  glad  to  get 
them.”  It  is  only  one  more  proof  of  the 
blessed  joy  of  giving. 

There  are  no  absentees  now.  We  do  not  take 
in  new  members  at  this  season,  bnt  it  is 
amusing  to  see  how  regularly  those  come  who 
may  have  been  indifferent  before.  When  we 
get  such  a  hold  upon  them  we  long  for  more 
volunteer  workers  in  the  various  clubs  to 
help  ns  interest  and  hold  ^these  young  people. 


2MD  prize— SUROFSHIRE  DOWNS 

Is  there  no  one  among  our  readers  who  can 
give  a  few  hours  weekly  to  this  important 
work? 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  here  the  dollar  from 
“A  friend”  in  the  city,  and  from  one  at  Mon¬ 
trose,  the  fine  box  containing  five  games,  four 
dolls,  two  toys  and  three  boxes  of  beads,  and 
also  the  same  friend  for  a  dozen  wash  cloths 
received  a  week  earlier. 


Daring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  pulpit  of 
France  was  distinguished  by  four  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  preachers,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Fenelon 
and  Massillon.  Of  the  last  the  king  said: 
“When  I  hear  other  great  preachers  1  am  well 
pleased  with  them,  bnt  when  I  hear  Massillon 
I  am  displeased  with  myself.”  After  a  series 
of  Lenten  sermons  before  the  Court,  in  which 
Massillon  pictured  the  sins  of  the  times  with 
terrific  eloquence,  he  was  never  again  asked 
by  the  king  to  preach. 
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will  aid  the 
cook  as 
no  other 
agent 
to  make 

The  dainty  cake. 

The  white  and  flaky  tea  biscuit. 

The  sweet  and  tender  hot  griddle  cake. 

The  light  and  delicate  crust. 

The  finely  flavored  waffle  and  muffin. 

The  crisp  and  delicious  doughnut. 

The  white,  sweet,  nutritious  bread  and  roll, — 
Delightful  to  the  taste  and  always  wholesome. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made 
from  PIRE  GRAPE  CREAM  OF 
TARTAR  and  is  absolutely  free 
from  lime,  alum  and  ammonia. 

There  are  many  imitation  baking  powders, 
made  from  alum,  mostly  sold  cheap.  Avoid 
them,  as  they  make  the  food  unwholesome. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


ROYAL 

POlVDEIt 


THE  BOOK  TABLE 

THE  DUTCH  AND  QUAKER  COLONIES  IN 
AMERICA.* 

|Io  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Fiske  resumes  the 
thread  of  American  history  where  it  was 
dropped  in  The  Beginnings  in  New  England, 
and  carries  it  forward  on  the  line  which  was 
begun  in  the  work  on  Old  Virginia  and  Her 
Neighbors.  In  the  Preface  of  the  present 
volume  he  intimates  that  a  third  work  may 
be  expected  in  about  two  years  on  the  rise  and 
DUl  of  New  France,  which  will  complete  the 
Oontinental  history  down  to  the  year  1765,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  American  Revolution  give 
ns  a  complete  series  on  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  done  in  that  broad,  judicial  and  critical 
method  in  which  Mr.  Fiske  has  no  rival.  We 
■hall  have  to  wait  long  for  such  another 
author,  furnished  as  he  is  with  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  of  original  scholarship,  and  endowed  with 
equal  ability  to  infuse  vitality  into  the  bare 
facts  of  historic  investigation,  to  invest  them 
with  the  interest  of  dramatic  reality,  place 
them  in  right  relations  and  historic  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  write  of  men,  things  and  events 
with  comprehension  and  apprehension,  with¬ 
out  being  in  any  least  degree  the  victim  of 
the  drama  of  life,  passion  and  prejudice  he 
depicts,  and  without  drawing  off  from  it  in 
the  cold  candor  which  has  no  enthusiasms  and 
no  sympathies,  no  courage  or  no  freedom  to 
award  the  praise  and  blame  which  is  one  of 
the  great  functions  of  history.  We  consider  it 
one  of  the  finest  points  in  Mr.  Fiske’s  make¬ 
up  as  a  writer  of  history  that  withou  imiting 
himself  in  any  way,  narrowing  his  candor,  his 
critical  breadth  or  impartiality,  he  assumes 
the  lull  responsibility  of  the  historic  bench  and 
pronounces  judgment  as  judgment  is  due.  The 
character  of  the  subject  treated  in  the  present 
volume  is  such  as  calls  for  such  a  guide  to 
conduct  us  through  its  complexities  with  a 
quiet  mind. 

It  is  a  subject  which  the  genius  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  and  the  ingenuity  of  Douglas  Camp¬ 
bell  have  brought  into  a  delightfully  beclouded 
condition.  Which  of  the  two,  one  with  his 
inimitable  burlesque,  and  the  other  with  his 
imaginative  enthusiasm  and  the  persuasions 
of  his  bewitching  style,  landed  the  reader 
farther  from  the  reality  we  do  not  undertake 
to  decide.  Mr.  Fiske  in  style,  so  far  as  the 
purposes  of  the  historian  go,  is  not  inferior  to 
either  of  them.  Clear  y  as  he  has  shown  this 
in  his  previous  works,  it  shines  out  even  more 
distinctly  in  the  direct  simplicity  and  vitality 
of  both  style  and  method  which  characterize 
these  latest  volumes. 

*The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  In  America.  By 
John  Fiske.  In  8  volumes,  4  to  the  set.  Houghton, 
MlfBin  &  Company. 


*  “Saying  And  Doing 
I  Are  Two  Things.”  [ 

It  is  not  what  we  say  but  what  Hood's  ' 
Sarsaparilla  does  that  tells  the  story  of  | 
1  its  merit.  Its  great  record  of  cures  of 
all  forms  of  blood  diseases,  including 
'  scrofula,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  | 
I  prove  its  power  to  cure  you  also. 

Oatarrh— “My  throat  was  in  such  a  condition  ' 
with  catarrh  that  I  could  hardly  swallow  and  had 
no  appetite.  I  found  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  an  ex-  . 
oellent  remedy,  and  now  have  a  good  appetite.”  ' 
Ella  J.  White,  Ennis,  Texas. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  ills;  th.  non-lrrltatlng  and 


I  only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


The  advanced  student  might  be  glad  of  more 
expansion  at  the  critical  points,  but  that  would 
have  swelled  the  work  beyond  reasonable 
bounds  and  Mr.  Fiske  rarely  fails  to  put  the 
reader  who  needs  them  on  the  track  of  all  the 
details  he  wants. 

He  makes  his  start  in  the  volume  with  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  mediaeval  Netherlands,  the 
growth  of  their  power,  civilization,  and  liber¬ 
ties;  the  later  migration  from  the  low  coun¬ 
tries  into  England  under  the  pressure  of  Roman 
Catholic  persecution,  and  Dutch  influence  on 
England.  Mr.  Fiske  does  not  fail  to  see  how 
large  and  important  this  was.  In  1562  [the 
Spanish  Ambassador  reported  at  least  80,000 
Flemisn  refugees  in  London  alone.  The  Cinque 
Ports  were  full  of  Dutch  and  Walloons.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  more  than  [100,000 
Netherlanders  became  Englishmen  and  they 
were  the  picked  men  of  the  country.  The 
migration  of  Protestants  into  Holland  was  even 
more  serious.  After  the  fall  of  Antwerp  in 
1585,  the  population  fell  away  by  50,000,  while 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  were  “boomed” 
up  beyond  their  capacity  to  house  the  people 
who  crowded  to  them.  The  migration  of 
Protestants  into  these  states  from  France  and 
what  we  know  as  Belgium  swelled  the  popu¬ 
lation  by  not  less  than  1,000,000,  and  this  in¬ 
crease  was  of  a  character  which  added  enor¬ 
mously  to  the  strength  and  aggressive  power 
of  Holland.  Mr.  Fiske  traces  in  his  second 
and  third  chapters  the  direct  influence  it  had 


on  starting  the  Dutch  in  their  career  of 
colonial  expansion  and  enterprise. 

The  direct  connection  of  the  history  with 
America  begins  in  the  third  chapter  with  the 
extremely  interesting  voyages  of  Yerrazano 
and  Henry  Hudson,  connected  as  they  are  with 
the  slow  dissipation  of  the  obstinate  illusions 
which  haunted  the  European  mind  as  to 
American  geography,  and  leading  directly  to 
the  formation  of  the  Dutch *WeBt  India  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Dutch  settlement  of  New  York. 

The  story  is  told  on  exceedingly  broad  lines 
which  sometimes  swing  far  enough  East  to 
take  in  a  large  part  of  Connecticut  and  its 
political  history  and  sometimes  relates  the  in¬ 
cidents  which  took  the  Mayflower,  which  was 
intended  for  Delaware  Bay,  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
how  John  Smith  who  had  saved  Virginia  and 
given  New  England  its  name  was  now  again 
instrumental  in  sending  the  Dutch  to  Man¬ 
hattan. 

The  book  is  full  of  rich,  rare  and  curious 
points  elaborated  just  far  enough  and  fully 
enough  to  plant  them  firmly  in  the  text.  The 
farther  we  read  the  richer  it  becomes,  thongb 
the  necessity  for  keeping  the  narrative  down 
to  the  briefest  exposition  of  topics  also  grows 
sterner.  It  is  never,  however,  permitted  to 
drop  down  into  a  base  chronicle  or  into  a 
summary  which  has  in  any  degree  lost  the 
vital  interest  of  the  history. 

The  eleventh  and  fifteenth  chapters  are  mar¬ 
vellous  examples  of  the  difference  between 
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living  history  and  barren  ohroniole  which  gives 
ns  pictures  of  New  Tork  in  1680,  and  of 
Knickerbocker  Society  which  no  one  will  for¬ 
get  who  has  ever  read  them. 

The  part  devoted  to  the  Quakers  in  the  work 
begins  in  chapter  xii.  with  the  history  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  is  an  admirably  balanced  piece 
of  highly  appreciative  and  justly  critical  work¬ 
manship,  whose  most  serious  fault  is  that  there 
is  not  more  of  it.  Among  its  many  good  points 
one  of  the  best  is  the  discussion  of  the  much 
vaunted  Quaker  Indian  policy. 

Mr.  Fiske  leaves  this  policy  as  it  stands,  a 
point  forever  to  the  credit  of  the  Quakers.  He 
repeats,  however,  what  every  intelligent  reader 
of  American  history  must  know,  if  he  would 
only  bethink  himself  that  the  New  England 
policy  was  substantially  the  same.  Every 
foot  of  land  tf^en  by  the  colonists  was  bought 
from  the  settlers,  excepting  what  was  taken 
in  the  Peqnot  War.  What  made  the  difference 
between  the  relations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Indians  to  the  Quakers  and  the  New  England 
Indians  to  the  Colonists  there  was,  as  Mr. 
Fiske  folly  explains,  what  he  very  j  happily 
calls  “Indian  politics.”  As  the  settlement  ex¬ 
panded  westward  it  touched  Indian  societies 
whose  interests  and  relations  to  the  whites 
were  different,  and  then  there  broke  upon 
these  settlements  a  storm  of  war  and  savagery 
which  nothing  enacted  at  Deerfield  nor  in  the 
King  Philip  tempest  approached  for  savagery. 

The  tone  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  apprecia¬ 
tive,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  appreciation  which 
shows  in  every  touch  the  master  of  critical 
history  and  who  never  permits  his  subject  to 
drop  out  of  just  comparative  relations.  Next 
to  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of  bis  studies  this 
gives  the  book  its  chief  value  and  raises  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  study  in  political  and  social 
history. 

The  finest  example  of  this  in  the  book  is  the 
comparison  of  Dutch  social  and  political  life 
and  institntions  as  a  discipline  in  forming  the 
national  character  with  the  English,  especially 
as  they  existed  in  the  New  England  colonies. 
The  comparison  is  all  the  more  effective  when 
extended  to  the  Dutch  Colony  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam. 

The  work  closes  with  an  all  too  brief  chapter 
on  the  Migration  of  Sects,  the  Jews,  Hugue¬ 
nots,  Scotch-Irish  and  their  place  in  the  history. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

J.  M.  Barrie's  new  novel,  Tommv  and  Grizel, 
will  begin  in  the  January  Scribner'g.  He  has 
been  four  years  at  work  on  it  and  in  that  time 
published  nothing  but  the  dramatization  of  The 
Little  Minister. 

The  Macmillans  have  issued  the  January  num¬ 
ber  of  a  new  magazine  called  The  International 
Magazine.  It  is  intended  to  be  in  actual  living 
touch  with  current  movements  and  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  intellectual  workmanship. 

Edward  F.  Bigelow,  editor  of  Popular  Science, 
a  well  known  specialist  in  nature-study,  is  to 
conduct  hereafter  a  department  of  Nature  and 
Science  for  Young  Folks  and  will  answer  all 
questions  the  young  folks  address  to  him. 

The  current  Atlantic  might  be  called  a 
Chicago  number.  The  three  salient  articles 
are  by  Chicago  authors :  The  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado,  by  Harriet  Monroe ;  The  Artistic 
Side  of  Chicaeo,  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Peattie,  and  a 
short  story.  The  Detectives,  by  Will  Payne. 

Mr.  Eden  Piiillpotts  is  at  work  on  a  new 
novel  to  be  published  by  the  Putnams,  The 
Last  of  Her  Line.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  Children  of  the  Mist,  which  comes  near  to 
saying  that  it  is  the  best  novel  of  the  whole 
year. 

The  Scribners  have  undertaken  a  re-issue  of 
Frank  Stockton’s  novels  and  stories  in  eighteen 
volumes  8vo.  The  press  work  is  done  by  the 
De  Yinne  establishment.  Mr.  Stockton’s  por¬ 
trait  illuminates  one  volume  and  a  design  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Frost  another.  The  edition  will 
be  sold  only  by  subscription. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  who  has  never  been 


An  Ideal  Winter  Breakfast  Dish. 

Pillsbury’s  VITOS,  the  ideal  Wheat  Food,  makes  popular 
dishes  more  popular.  Take  Griddle  Cakes  for  instance. 
Nearly  every  one  likes  Griddle  Cakes,  but  some  find  them 
indigestible,  and  heavy  on  the  stomach.  Griddle  Cakes 
made  of  Pillsbury’s  VITOS  are  easily  made  and  easily 
digested.  They  are  satisfying  and  delicious.  Served  with 
maple  syrup  these  winter  mornings  they  form  an  ideal 
breakfast  course. 

PlLLSBURY-WASHBfRN  FI.OCR  MILL.S  CO.,  Ltd.,  MINNKAPOI.IS,  MINN. 

MaKCK:!  of  PlLLSBL'BV'a  BEST  FLOCR. 


over-mild  in  his  tone,  pours  himself  out  on 
Mr.  Kipling  in  the  Contemporary  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  violence  in  a  contribution  on  The  Voice 
of  Hooligan.  Of  his  new  production.  Stalky 
and  Company,  he  says:  “The  vulgarity,  the 
brutality,  the  savagery  reek  on  every  page.  ’  ’ 

Charles  Nenfeld’s  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa, 
recently  published  by  the  Putnams,  gives  a  new 
version  of  Gordon’s  death,  and  probably  the 
correct  one.  The  book  is  getting  high  praise 
for  its  vivid,  accurate  and  first  hand  descrip¬ 
tion  of  scenes  and  events  in  which  the  author 
took  a  personal  part. 

The  latest  number  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  has  a  trenchant 
article  by  Henry  E.  Tremain  on  Franchises  or 
Monopolies;  Their  Public  Ownership  and 
Operation.  In  the  same  number.  Prof.  Bind¬ 
ley  M.  Keasbey  attacks  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Meade  writes  on  The 
Recent  Production  of  Silver  and  its  Probable 
Future. 

The  current  number  of  the  Yale^ Review' oom- 
ments  editorially  on  the  Gains  and  Losses'from 
our  Recent  Public  Policy  regarding  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Mr.  Holmes’s  paper  on  the  Economic 
Conditions  of  the  Farmer  reveals  some  re¬ 
markable  facts.  Prof.  J.  T.  Young  draws  a 
significant  comparison  between  the  form  and 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions  as  they 
exist  now.  Mr.  Perritt’s  paper  [on  Subsidy 


and  Bounty  in  Canada  in  1899  deserves  close 
attention.  So  does  Prof.  J.  0.  Schwab’s  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  College  Graduates. 

Prof.  Alfred  Williams  Anthony  of  Cobb 
Divinity  School,  the  author  of  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Life  of  Jesus,  has  a  new  book  this 
season  called  The  Method  of  Jesus,  which  applies 
the  practical  side  of  the  New  Theology  to 
Christian  life,  and  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
truth  of  both  science  and  revelation.  In  a 
note  to  the  author,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Field  D.  D. 
writes:  “I  am  sure  the  public  must  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  yon,  as  I  am,  for  a  book  so  suggestive 
and  stimulating,  so  wisely  conservative  and  at 
the  same  time  so  wisely  progressive — so  help¬ 
ful  both  to  mind  and  to  heart.  ’  ’ 

In  addition  to  the  fine  art  work  by  Howard 
Pyle  and  others  in  McClure’s  Magazine  for 
December,  we  note  much  to  be  commended  in 
the  numl^r  from  a  literary  standpoint.  The 
Prologue  and  Introduction,  for  example,  of 
Dr.  John  Watson’s  (Ian  Maclaren’s)  Life  of 
the  Master,  give  promise  of  a  valuable  and 
most  helpful  series  which  is  to  extend  through 
the  year.  He  remarks  that  while  he  does  not 
expect  to  throw  much  new  light  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  sites  and  dates,  he  does  hope  that  his 
readers  “will  have  a  clearer  vision  of  the 
august  Figure  who  invites  the  judgment  of 
each  man’s  conscience,  who  lays  his  hand  on 
each  man’s  heart.” 
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ELECTRO 
L 


Whichever  Way 

you  look  at  it 

Electro^ilicon 

is  the  best 
SILVER  POLISH 

in  every  way 

At  CTooen,  or  post¬ 
paid  15  cts.in  stamps. 
Trial  quantity  for  tnp 
asking. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Oou  • 
3U  Cliff  St.,  N. 


SILICON 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

A  SHADOW. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

I  said  unto  myself,  If  I  were  dead. 

What  would  befall  these  children  ? 

What  would  be 

Their  fate,  who  now  are  looking  up  to  me 
For  help  and  fntherance  ?  Their  lives,  I  said. 
Would  be  a  volume  wherein  I  have  read 
But  the  first  chapters,  and  no  longer  see 
To  read  the  rest  of  their  dear  history. 

So  fall  of  beauty  and  so  fall  of  dread. 

— Be  comforted,  the  world  is  very  old. 

And  generations  pass,  as  they  have  passed, 

A  troop  of  shadows  moving  with  the  sun ; 
Thousands  of  times  has  the  old  tale  been  told  ; 

The  world  belongs  to  those  who  come  the  last. 
They  will  find  hope  and  strength  as  we  have  done. 

_  —Selected. 


and  the  pain  of  human  woe,  he  finds  reason 
for  hope  and  gratitnde,  for  strength  and  oonr- 
age,  in  the  remembrance  of  God’s  compassions, 
that  they  are  ‘  ‘  new  every  morning.  ’  ’ 

Here,  then,  is  something  that  may  add 
variety  and  interest  and  zest  to  every  life, 
however  sadly  overwhelmed  with  grief ;  and  if 
to  every  life  of  grief,  snrely  to  every  life 
which  is  simply  dnll  from  unvarying  comfort, 
of  however  commonplace  a  type.  There  is 
something  new  every  morning  in  the  com¬ 
passions  of  onr  God.  Not  merely  that  they 
are  from  day  to  day  repeated,  though  that 
alone  is  so  wonderfnl  a  fact  that  it  may  weL 
add  brightness  to  the  most  colorless  existence, 
hnt  that  the  mercies  of  each  day  are  nniqne, 
infinitely  varied,  admirably  adapted  to  meet 
the  precise  need  of  the  day,  and  with  some¬ 
thing  over  of  change  and  variety  which  even 
in  onr  warmest  prayers  we  had  not  asked  for. 

It  does  not  seem  so — most  of  ns  answer;  we 
do  not  notice  this  infinite  variety,  this  char¬ 
acter  of  special  adaptation  to  our  own  circnm- 
stances,  which  we  would  expect  in  mercies 
that  are  new  every  morning.  Ah,  that  is  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  observe;  because,  after  all, 
we  are  really  content  with  that  of  which  we 
complain  —  the  dead  monotony  of  onr  life. 
What  zest  it  would  add  to  the  near  New  Tear’s 
Day,  for  example,  if  we  were  on  the  alert  to 
discern  the  essential  character  of  the  mercies 
that  will  be  all  day  gently  falling  upon  ns, 
soft  as  the  snow  from  heaven  and  beantifnl  as 
the  sunlight  through  the  snowflake.  And 
then,  to  keep  np  this  practice  of  watching  day 
by  day  for  the  new  compassions  of  onr  God — 
what  freshness,  and  glory,  and  beanty  life 
wonld  gain  by  the  practice,  even  as  of  a  peren¬ 
nial  youth.  Whoso  is  wise  will  observe. 

THE  STIFF.NECKED  KITTENS. 


NEW  EVERY  MORNING. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  time  when  a  person  past 
middle  age  is  more  likely  to  feel  the  monotony 
of  life  than  on  New  Tear’s  morning.  The  day 
seems  to  bring  nothing  new  except  a  new  re¬ 
minder  that  life  is  a  treadmill,  an  ever- 
recurring  round  of  rising  and  going  to  bed, 
eating  and  toiling,  and  all  merely  to  keep  onr- 
selves  alive — no  progress,  no  advance  to  any¬ 
thing  better  in  ease,  or  wealth,  or  position,  or 
comfort.  Every  morning  finds  ns  jnst  where 
the  morning  before  fonnd  ns,  more  happy  than 
the  horse  on  the  treadmill  only  in  so  far  as 
there  is  still  some  pleasure,  however  colorless, 
in  household  friendships  and  social  ties.  The 
brightness  and  glamour  of  early  life  have  faded 
away,  the  thrill  of  love  has  ceased  to  stir  ns, 
its  romance  has  become  every-day  prose.  Dnty 
has  become  the  prominent  fact  in  onr  lives, 
and  we  try  pretty  faithfully  to  do  onr  dnty, 
bat  with  no  spring  of  joy.  It  has  all  become 
a  blank  monotony.  And  so  New  Tear’s  Day 
seems  to  be  only  a  new  milestone  on  a  weary 
and  uninteresting  road.  It  promises  no  change, 
gives  no  new  hope,  adds  nothing  of  beanty  to 
a  life  which,  though  well-meaning  and  some¬ 
what  Dsefnl,  has  long  ceased  to  be  interesting. 

la  this  the  Christian  way  of  looking  upon 
life?  There  was  a  man  once — not  a  Christian, 
for  he  lived  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
— who  in  the  midst  of  nnnsnal  trouble  and  sor¬ 
row  fonnd  motive  to  rejoice  in  the  compassions 
of  God  for  the  reason  that  they  were  new  every 
morning.  He  was  the  man,  he  said  to  himself, 
who  had  seen  affliction,  so  great  his  sorrows 
that  they  seemed  to  single  him  out  from  all 
other  men  as  a  man  of  griefs,  and  yet,  in  the 
very  poem  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
ever  written  (Lam.  iii. )  breathes  the  pathos 

Over-Exertion  of  Brain  or  Body. 

Take  Hereford  *8  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  is  a  wholesome  tonic  for  body,  brain  and 
nerves.  Wonderfully  quick  in  its  action. 


Clara  C.  Smith. 

Down  in  a  certain  barrel  in  a  certain  barn 
there  were  born,  one  time,  three  little  kittens. 
Here  they  ate  nice  pnssy-milk  and  slept  and 
grew  stronger,  until  finally,  they  were  able  to 
open  their  eyes  and  look  about  them.  It  was 
not  very  light  deep  down  in  that  barrel ;  but 
since  they  didn’t  know  mnch  about  light,  that 
didn’t  trouble  them  at  all.  Besides  yon  know 
kittens  can  see  in  the  dark. 

Although  their  home  was  very  small,  they 
did  not  complain ;  they  were  small  too,  and  so 
just  enjoyed  what  they  had.  They  had  plenty 
of  room  to  sleep  in  and  conld  even  run  round 
after  their  tails  jnst  a  little  bit,  and  bite  each 
other’s  ears. 

Bat  kittens  cannot  always  stay  wee  babies 
any  more  than  children;  and  after  awhile 
they  began  to  find  their  quarters  more  cramped. 
There  was  not  so  very  mnch  to  do  either.  It 
grew  tiresome  to  jnst  tnmble  over  each  other 
all  the  time.  So  they  fell  into  the  way  of 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in  sitting  np 
straight  and  watching  that  queer,  round  light 
place  at  the  top  of  the  barrel ;  and  wondering 
what  was  beyond,  and  watching  for  their 
mother  to  come  over  the  edge  of  it  and  down 
to  them.  Then  they  wonld  besiege  her  with 
questions  and  cry  to  be  taken  ont  into  the 
great  world. 

Mamma  Pussy  told  them  it  was  not  time  for 
them  to  leave  their  cosy  home  yet ;  and  showed 
them  how  to  sharpen  their  claws  on  the  side 
of  the  barrel,  and  twitched  the  end  of  her  tail 
for  them  to  play  with,  while  she  sang  to  them 
soft  little  songs  about  patience  and  trusting 
their  mamma. 

But  these  kittens  had'  grown  perverse  and 
wanted  their  own  way ;  so  they  sat  up  stiff 
and  straight,  while  they  blinked  at  the  top  of 
the  barrel  and  cried  only,  “Meow  I  Meow  I’’ 

One  day  Mrs.  Pnssy  stopped  singing  and 
coaxing  her  children  by  nice  pnssy  ways,  bnt 
lay  quite  still,  while  she  twitched 'the  [enl  of 
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her  tail  fast  and  hard  for  several  minntes, 
and  her  eyes  grew  big  and  black. 

Then  she  suddenly  seized  one  little  kitten  by 
the  back  of  the  neck,  leaped  ont  of  the  barrel 
and,  rnnning  into  the  honse,  laid  kitty  down 
on  a  sofa  beside  little  Annie.  Back  she  went 
to  the  barn  and  brought,  one  by  one,  her  whole 
family ;  then  lay  down  panting  beside  them. 

Of  coarse  Annie  was  delighted  and  hugged 
the  dear  little  soft  balls  of  fur  until  they  were 
nearly  frightened  ont  of  their  wits  and  cried 
‘  ‘  Meow !  Meow  I  ’  ’  harder  than  ever. 

Annie  brought  a  string  and  tried  to  make 
them  play,  bnt  they  dared  not  move.  They 
thought  with  longing  of  their  old  barrel.  Then 
Annie  tried  them  with  a  saucer  of  warm  milk, 
thinking  they  wonld  feel  more  at  home  if  they 
wonld  eat. 

And  what  do  yon  think  they  did?  Why  jnst 
sat  still  with  their  noses  tilted  into  the  air 
and  squinted  side-wise  at  the  milk. 

The  fact  is,  they  had  looked  np  at  the  top  of 
the  barrel  for  so  long  that  to  hold  their  noses 
tilted  np  in  the  air  had  become  a  firmly  fixed 
habit ;  and  their  little  necks  had  become  almost 
stiffened  that  way.  They  had  to  try  many, 
many  times  before  they  conld  get  down  to  the 
milk. 

Perhaps  yon  may  think  this  an  impossibly 
contrived  story,  bnt  I  assure  you  that,  as  to 
fact,  it  is  strictly  true.  If  yon  do  not  believe 
me  yon  must  ask  Annie.  It  was  she  who  told 


Anyhow  it  all  goes  to  show  how  easily  a 
habit,  good  or  bad,  may  be  acquired  and  how 
hard  it  is  to  break  it  np. 


Sunday-School  Superintendent  (pointing  a 
moral):  “Tes,  scholars,  the  great  thing  is  to 
know  one’s  dnty  and  then  do  it.  Admiral 
Dewey  knew  his  dnty  when  he  entered  Manila 
Bay  and  saw  the  Spanish  ships,  and  the  world 
has  seen  how  nobly  be  performed  it.  Now 
children,  what  is  onr  duty  in  this  bright  holi¬ 
day  season?  How  may  we  emulate  the  great 
Admiral?  What  should  we  do  when  we  see 
about  ns  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  suffering?’’ 
Small-Boy  Class  (in  concert):  “Licki’em!’’ — 
Harper's  Bazar. 
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NEW  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS 


HORACE  BUSHNELL 

By  T.  T.  MUNQER,  D.D. 

With  two  portraits  of  Dr.  Bushnell. 

12010,  $2.00. 

“It  is  the  inner  life  of  Horace  Bushnell  which  is 
of  interest,  and  to  write  the  biography  of  such  a 
soul,  requires  a  spiritual  interpreter.  Such  a 
spiritual  interpreter  is  Dr.  Hunger.  The  charm 
of  this  volume  is  not  chiefly  in  that  classic  Eng 
lish  of  which  he  is  a  master,  but  in  the  inter 
preter’s  spiritual  vision,  his  clear  perception  of 
the  inner  life  which  he  interprets,  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  inner  man,  the  genesis 
of  his  thought  and  the  process  of  its  growth. 
Dr.  Hunger  enables  us  to  see  this  prophet  of  the 
new  Puritanism  grow  through  the  successive 
stages  of  his  spiritu^ll  development.” —  The 
Outlook. 

HOW  MUCH  IS  LEFT  OF  THE 
OLD  DOCTRINES 

By  WASHINQTON  QLADDEN,  D.D. 

16010,  $I.2S. 

“Doctrines  are  to  him  the  transient  attempts 
to  formulate  and  incorporate  the  eternal  sub' 
stance  of  Christianity  .  .  .  the  ]X)int  of  the  book 
is  not  to  discuss  doctrines,  but  to  present  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  form  in  which  they  are 
held  at  the  present  day  .  .  .  illustrating  the  far 
more  important  points  that  whatever  these  vari¬ 
ations  may  be  they  do  not  touch  the  substance  of 
faith.” — The  Evangelist  (New  York). 

THE  AMERICAN  IN  HOLLAND]; 

By  WILLIAM  E.  QRIPPIS,  D.D. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

“  The  book  presents  this  most  remarkable 
country  and  its  people  in  a  manner  that  im¬ 
presses  them  lastingly  on  the  mind,” — Boston 
Beacon. 

“We  feel  as  we  finish  his  bright  and  chatty 
pages,  that  we  have  gained  a  fresh  appreciation 
of  the  Dutch  character.” —  The  Watchman  — 
(Boston). 

GOD’S  EDUCATION  OF  MAN 

By  PRESIDENT  HYDE 
16nio,  $1.25. 

“Dr.  Hyde  has  a  noble  enthusiasm.  .  .  . 
The  width  and  depth  and  breadth  of  his  concep¬ 
tion  exact  a  simple  and  earnest  friendliness  to 
all  men,  even  the  lowliest  and  the  woi'st.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

“  It  is  a  book  whiirh  no  one  can  read  without 
getting  more  vivid  views  of  truth,  and  a  rein¬ 
spiration  for  life.” — Indianapolis  News. 

DIONYSOS  AND  IMMORTALITY 

By  PRESIDENT  WHEELER 
l6nio,  $1 .00. 

“Professor  Wheeler’s  treatise  is  well  written 
and  very  scholarly.  It  throws  a  clear  light  on  the 
Greek  religious  spirit — particularly  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Greek  faith  in  immortality — a 
development  which  passed  on,  at  last,  into  the 
Christian  faith  in  a  risen  Saviour.”  —  Church 
Standard  (Philadelphia). 

RELIGIO  PICTORIS 

By  HELEN  BIQELOW  riERRiriAN 
Author  oi  ••  What  Shall  Hake  Da  Whole  ?  “ 

Artistically  Printed  and  Bound. 
l2nio,  $1.50. 

Hrs.  Herriman’s  book  shows,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  artist,  the  fundamental  unity  between 
things  material  and  spiritual.  It  deals  with  the 
problems  of  life  and  religion  in  a  profound  and 
illuminating  way. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston 

1 1  E.  1 7th  Street,  New  York 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  iBrtioe. 

(Ooneluded.) 

CHAPTER  xxvra. 

Another  happy  year  for  Qabrielle.  There 
was  proof  in  the  studio  that  the  artist  had  not 
been  wholly  idle  during  that  quiet,  happy  year. 
Her  Fra  Angelico  was  finished,  as  far  as  it 
ever  would  be.  The  head  of  Christ  was  almost 
as  faint  as  Leonardo’s  on  the  plastered  wall, 
but  there  was  somet  ng  in  it  that  made  Pietro 
cross  himself  when  he  passed  and  made  every¬ 
one  glad  that  when  the  artist  had  caught  the 
look  suggesting  the  divine,  she  had  laid  down 
the  brush,  saying,  “Fra  Angelico  is  afraid  to 
goon.’’  This  was  what  Angelico’s  eyes  ex¬ 
pressed  as  on  his  knees  he  drew  back  into  the 
shadow,  the  light  on  his  face  seeming  a  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  haloed  head  in  his  picture. 

In  Watt’s  painting  of  Love  and  Death  how 
eloquently  the  old  story  is  told — Love  with 
strength  born  of  despair  trying  to  shut  out  the 
mighty,  muffled  form  that  will  not  be  turned 
away  from  cottage  or  palace.  That  form  was 
drawing  near  Jack  Vernon’s  door.  Doctors 
from  Paris,  Berlin,  New  York,  London,  came 
and  went.  Every  Sanitarium  was  discussed 
from  the  glaciers  of  the  Engadine  to  the  valleys 
of  Mexico,  from  the  Nile  to  Colorado,  but 
Qabrielle  was  thankful  when  all  agreed  with 
her,  that  home  was  best. 

Happy,  even  joyous  were  many  of  the  too 
swift  winter  hours  of  that  which  blazing  fires 
and  flowers  turned  into  summer  for  the  in¬ 
valid.  Jack  devised  a  room  of  glass  on  the 
palace  roof.  Qabrielle  called  it  “the  House 
that  Jack  built.’’  It  commanded  a  view  of 
the  fair  city  and  the  Amo,  the  varied  country 
and  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Appenines  and  the 
slopes  of  Vallombrosa;  overall  the  blue  Italian 
dome.  There  were  curtains  that  at  a  touch 
turned  the  glass  house  into  a  shady  tent. 
Palms  and  hardy  plants  were  without ;  within, 
flowers,  such  as  Qabrielle  could  bear.  The 
couch  was  a  marvel  of  comfort,  the  Persian 
rugs  were  deep  as  moss,  the  rare  old  bronze 
scaldtni  glowed  with  warmth  when  the  sun  did 
not  suffloe.  Friends  sent  up  their  offerings  to 
this  crystal  shrine.  A  stand  by  the  conch  bore 
a  cover  worked  by  the  orphan  girls,  and  it  had 
been  literally  wet  with  tears.  Sometimes 
music,  the  sweetest  Italy  could  boast,  floated 
in  to  ears  soon  to  grow  deaf  to  earth’s  melodies. 

One  day  as  they  were  sunning  themselves  on 
ths  loggia  Jack  said,  “Sweetheart,  can  you 
bear  some  delightful  news?  Well — be  very 
good  and  quiet  and  I  will  tell  yon.  Your  wish 
has  come  to  pass:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  and  Phil 
landed  yesterday  at  Genoa.  They  are  now  in 
Florence,  I  have  seen  them,  and  you  will  see 
them  in  an  hour;  Bessie  Richmond  is  with 
them,  too.  She  goes  on  this  afternoon  to  her 
mother  and  sister  in  Munich.  Yon  shall  see 
her — if  you  are  very,  very  good,  yon  know.  ’  ’ 

Gabrielle’s  great  joy  when  re  united  with 
her  beloved  and  longed-for  friends  made  her 
mother’s  heart  almost  stand  still  with  fear. 
But  Dr.  MaePherson  bade  her  not  grudge  the 
poor  child  a  happiness  that  could  make  no  real 
difference. 

As  the  doctor  went  out  Phil  waylaid  him 
with,  “If  you  please,  sir,  I  should  like  to  speak 
with  yon.’’ 

“Certainly,  come  right  into  the  reception- 
room.  You  don’t  want  to  put  yourself  under 
treatment,  I  imagine,’’  admiring  the  boy’s  fine 
development  of  chest  and  limb,  and  his  bright, 
bonny  face. 

‘  *  I  would  just  like  yon  to  feel  my  muscle,  ’  ’ 
said  Phil,  drawing  up  his  forearm  and  present¬ 
ing  his  biceps  for  the  doctor’s  examination. 
“They  say  at  the  gymnasium  that  there  is  not 
a  fellow  of  my  age  as  strong  or  with  better 
*  CopyilEht.  1899  By  Mart  Bright  Bruck 
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muscles;  but  I  don’t  get  thin  over  it  as  some 
fellows  do.  I  am  too  heavy  if  anything  and 
I  have  lots  of  blood,  and  it  is  good,  for  a  cut 
heals  in  no  time ;  if  anything  I  have  too  much 
blood.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Bless  my  soul,  yon  don’t  want  to  be  bled, 
I  hope?’’ 

“Yes,  yes,  sir,  I  do,’’  said  Phil  earnestly. 
“I  don’t  know  how  it  is  done,  but  I  have 
heard  that  if  well  people’s  blood  is  put  into 
the  veins  of  sick  people  it  makes  them  strong, 
and— and— I  would  like  to  give  part  of  mine  to 
Mrs.  Vernon.’’ 

His  resolute  voice  quavered.  He  leaned  his 
arm  against  the  wall  and  for  an  instant  the 
curly,  boyish  head  drooped  upon  it. 

Dr.  MaePherson  went  to  the  window  and 
blew  his  nose  like  a  clarion.  “Ah,  my  lad,’’ 
he  said  hoarsely,  turning  a  red  face  and  laying 
a  hand  on  Phil’s  shoulder,  “I  think  there  are 
many  of  ns  would  give  some  of  our  blood  for 
Mrs.  Vernon,  but  it  wouldn’t  help  her.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God 
Almighty.  In  that  we  can  pattern  after  her — 
angel  that  she  is.  God  bless  yon.  ’  ’  And  he 
left  the  boy  to  face  his  first  sorrow  as  best  he 
could. 

Bessie  stood  upon  a  balcony  in  a  maze  of 
complex  feeling.  Here  she  was  in  Florence, 
actually  grazing  upon  scenes  she  had  so  often 
dreamed  of.  She  was  Jack’s  and  Oabrielle’s 
guest  like  Mrs.  Dale  or  Phil,  no  more  or  less, 
and  how  strangely  unstrange  it  seemed.  How 
easily  after  all  we  run  like  melted  ore  into 
the  shape  of  circumstance.  The  most  real 
thing  to  Bessie  was  the  consciousness  that 

A  N  ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  fat  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  gjreat  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 


To  Mcore  groves  in  installments,  address  H.  C. 
STaACK,Sl  West  68d  Street,  New  York.  Referenoa 
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Gabrielle,  the  beloved,  the  loving,  the  lovely, 
was  dying.  “Oh,”  she  thought,  wringing  her 
hands,  “what  does  it  all  amount  to,  the  whole 
science  of  medicine,  if  it  can’t  save  one  life 
like  hers.  ’  ’ 

As  Bessie  was  to  go  away  so  soon  with  her 
escorts,  to  her  was  yielded  the  first  chance  for 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Gabrielle.  As  she  was  bidden, 
she  did  the  talking.  Gabrielle  already  knew  that 
Mra  Richmond  had  been  partially  paralysed, 
while  at  Monaco,  and  also  that  Maud  was  visit¬ 
ing  governess  in  a  family  she  had  met  at  Lncca. 

“I  have  felt  ever  since  mamma  was  so  help¬ 
less,  ’  ’  Bessie  said,  ‘  ‘  that  I  ought  to  be  with 
her,  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  wrong  to  leave 
my  work.  But  Maud  has  a  position  for  me  in 
the  family  where  she  teaches.  There  is  one 
poor  child  who  is  backward  and  nervous,  and 
I  am  to  teach  and  amuse  and  try  to  develop  her. 
I  shall  have  a  good  salary  and  be  helping  Maud 
bear  her  burdens,  and  study  my  little  charge 
at  the  same  time.  Nerves  are  my  hobby.” 

“But  oh,”  Gabrielle  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  ‘  ‘  it  will  be  so  sad,  so  hard  I 
Oh,  it  will  be  too  sad  and  hard !  ’ ' 

“Don’t  feel  so;  don’t,”  Bessie  said,  eagerly, 
anxiously.  “Think  how  perfectly  lovely  it 
will  be,  to  be  with  my  sister — I  haven’t  seen 
her  for  five  whole  years  and  I  have  never  seen 
her.  baby.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  them. 
And  I  shall  find  it  all  intensely  interesting, 
too.  I  have  wanted  to  help  poor  girls  and  it 
is  just  the  same  if  I  can  help  a  rich  girl.  I 
hope  some  day{to  do  something  for  the  poor 


ones,  perhaps  for  men.  That  has  been  my 
dream  ever  since  I  was  a  girl  myself.  No,  no 
— it  isn’t  sad  at  all,  and  I  like  to  do  rather 
hard  things,  they  interest  me.  I  think  they 
amuse  me,”  she  added  laughing.  As  Bessie 
laughed  the  gravity  of  her  expression  that  a 
smile  sweetened  but  did  not  dispel  quite  van¬ 
ished,  and  it  seemed  to  Gabrielle  but  a  day 
since  that  face  took  her  heart  by  storm. 

The  two  were  smiling  when  Jack  came  to  say 
that  Bessie’s  frienls  had  come  and  she  must  go. 

“Jack,  ”  said  Gabrielle  eagerly,  “Bessie  has 
plans  for  helping  girls,  poor  girls,  by  and  bye. 
May  I  give  her  something  that  will  help  her 
carry  out  her  plans?  and  will  yon  help  her?” 

“You  may  indeed,  and  so  will  I.  If  it  is  your 
wish,  dear,  Bessie  shall  call  upon  me  to  back 
her  plans  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  That  is  good,  ’  ’  said  Gabrielle.  ‘  ‘That  com¬ 
forts  me.  ’  ’ 

So  smiling,  the  two  whose  paths  had  crossed 
so  strangely  parted  each  to  go  her  allotted  way. 

The  end  drew  on  like  the  twilight  of  a  still, 
summer  day.  The  hours  dropped  from  life’s 
string  like  priceless  pearls,  but  there  was  no 
outcry.  The  once  impetuous  girl  was  now  the 
meek,  heroic  woman,  adding  to  her  other  graces 
that  which  is  quaintly  called,  “the  dying  grace.  ” 
“Talking  to  you  does  me  so  much  good,” 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Dale  one  day,  “telling  you 
my  wishes  about  my  souvenirs  and  leaving 
comforting  messages.  Tell  my  dears  they  must 
be  comforted  for  my  sake,  just  to  please  me, 
just  because  they  love  me.  They  must  think 
how  there  has  been  pressed  into  my  life  more 
happiness  than  even  happy  people  know  in 
seventy  years.  There  are  other  things  that  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about — about  my  mother. 
I  read  once  that  the  dying  are  seers.  I  lie  here 
and  think  till  I  seem  to  see  the  future.  I  am 
sure  mother  will  always  live  in  Florence. 
Madame  Saire  loves  her  like  a  sister  and  wants 
their  home  to  be  together,  she  told  me  so. 
Dear  mother  will  live  her  lonely  life  out 
patiently  and  beautifully  and  she  will  find  in¬ 
terests,  the  little  Protestant  temple  and  those 
poor,  clever  Vaudois  students,  and  the  orphans, 
and  all  her  charities  and  her  friends.  In 
America  she  would  be  far  more  a  stranger 
than  here,  and  Jack  will  have  his  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  my  blessed  mother  would  be  desolate. 
Tell  her  how  I  feel  about  it — by  and  bye.  ’  ’ 
When  Mrs.  Dale  had  let  her  say  her  say, 
though  it  had  been  with  many  stops  for  breath, 
she  begged  her  to  rest  and  she  obeyed  with  the 
docility  of  a  little  child. 

With  full  heart  Mrs.  Dale  listened  to  her 
short  breathing.  Fearing  she  might  lose  her 
self-control,  she  silently  took  up  the  well- 
worn  copy  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  which 
with  a  Testament  and  a  few  other  books  lay 
always  on  the  stand.  The  leaves  opened  to  a 
marked  passage,  “Grant,  oh,  most  sweet  and 
loving  Jesus  that  I  may  rest  in  thee  above 
all  living  creatures,  above  all  love  and  beauty, 
all  honor  and  glory.” 

“What  volumes  that  tells,”  thought  Mrs. 
Dale,  “of  what  it  had  cost  her  to  give  up  love 
and  honor  and  glory.  Only  God  knows  her 
conflicts  and  victories.  ’  ’ 

Gabrielle’s  sleep  was  short  but  refreshing. 
She  lay  some  minutes  without  speaking,  and 
then  whispered,  “No  one  is  coming?” 

“No,  love,  they  have  peeped  in  through  the 
walls  of  your  house  but  I  waved  them  back 
like  a  jealous’nurse.  ’  ’  3 

•I“And  confessor,”  fsaid"Gabrielle.  “Come 
close,  closer  or  I  can’t'say  it. 

“I  can  almost  hear  yon  think,  I  am  so  close.  ” 
“I  wish  you  could.  Mrs.  Dale,|Jack}is  only 
twenty-six.  People  live  to  be  over  eighty,  hie 
dear,  brave  grandfather  did — that  is  nearly 
sixty  years — almost  three  times  as  long  as  my 
long,  full  life.”  She  said  this  off,  like  a  sum 
that  by  repetition  has  lost  half  its  meaning. 
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‘  *  Jack  belongs  to  the  new  world,  ’  ’  she  said 
after  a  pause  for  breath  and  composure.  ‘  ‘  This 
old  world  of  art  and  poetry  he  has  borne  with 
but  never  adopted;  be  has  borne  it  for  my 
sake,  how  sweetly  and  unselfishly,  how  man¬ 
fully,  God  only  knows.  Some  one — it  was 
poor  Mrs.  Richmond — spoke  to  me  once  as 
though  only  a  weak  man  could  do  it ;  but  oh, 
it  is  strong  to  be  good— no  one  that  is  weak 
can  be  unselfish.  When  I  first  woke  from  my 
dream  and  realized  all  this  I  saw  that  though 
I  didn’t  mean  to  be  conceited  or  selfish,  I  had 
acted  as  if  I  was.  I  saw  that  I  had  let  my 
husband  put  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  all 
for  me.%Then  I  was  'readyTo  give  it  all  up 
and  to  begin  to  live  bis  life.  But  he  wouldn’t 
let  me.  I  wanted  to  insist,  pride  said  I  must, 
as  well  as  duty  and  love.  But — it  was  about 
that  time  that  this — ”  laying  her  wan  hand  on 
her  chest,  “said  to  me,  no  one  else  heard  it — 
‘  I  am  coming,  ’  I  knew  then  that  if  we  left 
Florence  it  would  make  regret.  Ob,  of  all 
things  I  longed  to  spare  my  darlings  regret. 
I  believe  now  that  it  has  all  been  for  the  best 
for  when  he  goes  back — and  Mrs.  Dale,  I  want 
him  to  go  when  you  go — and  when  he  takes  up 
the  cares  'of  his  positionJ'asXheJwill,  nobly, 
faithfully,  our  life  together  will  come  to  seem 
almost] likel^a  dear  dream.  You  remember 
David  Oopperfield’s  child-wife?  I  shall  be 
Jack’s  dream-wife — that  is  my  dream.  I  have 
borne  him  no  children  to  make  this  life  real — 
to  keep  me  with  him.  ’  ’ 

Tbese^last  words  were  checked  by  a  tearless 
sob.  But  before  Mrs.  Dale  could  speak,  the 
weak  voice  went  on  evenly  as  before.  “I 
believe,  I  know,  my  Heavenly  Father  has  let 
it  be  all  for  the  best.  You  see  Jack  won’t 
miss  me  out  of  his  life  there,  his  real  man’s 
life,  because  I  never  belonged  to  it.  Yon 
know  he  came  here  from  college  and  he  has 
only  stayed  because  it  was  such  joy  to  me. 
All  this  will  make  it  easier  for  him  when  be 
gets  home  and  of  course  that  makes  it  easier 
for  me.  Isn't  it  wonderful  that  God  sends  me 
these  thoughts  that  would  have  been  bitterer 
than  death  once,  in  a  way  that  comforts  me?” 
She  looked  out  of  her  great,  fathomless  eyes 
into  Mrs.  Dale’s  and  smiled. 

‘  ‘  Wonderful,  ’  ’  was  all  Mrs.  Dale^could  say 
for  very  wonder. 

‘  ‘  Jack  knows,  ’  ’  said  Gabrielle,  ‘  ‘  that  I  love 
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him  with  a  thonsand  hearts,  and  he  knows  me 
BO  well — all  bnt  this  new  something  that  1 
hardly  know  myself— that  he  will  think  it 
wonld  break  my  heart  to  believe  he  conld  ever 
be  happy  withont  me ;  and  I  want  him  to  know 
better;  I  want  him  to  know  that  it  is  believing 
he  will  be  happy,  really,  fnlly  happy  by  and 
bye,  that  makes  me  forgive  myself — and  com¬ 
forts  me.  I  want  yon  to  tell  him — sometime — 
what  I  say.  ’  ’ 

There  came  a  calm  radiant  day  when  Gabrielle 
rallied  and  once  more  asked  to  be  carried  np  to 
"the  Honse  that  Jack  bnilt. ’’  She  and  her 
hnsband  were  there  long  alone  together  in 
almost  silent  commnnion.  Later  she  sent  for 
her  mother,  and  still  later  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dale.  When  the  afternoon  snn  was  low  bnt 
still  ardent  npon  the  crystal  walls,  she  com¬ 
plained  of  being  cold.  "Darling,"  she  whis- 
I>ered  as  they  essayed  to  make  her  comfortable, 
"I  shonld  like  the  cloak  best;  the  Italian 
cloak ;  and  if  yon  hold  me  I  think  I  can  go  to 
sleep.  ’  ’ 

The  cloak  was  brought  and  with  unutterable 
tenderness  Jack  wrapped  it  about  her  and  held 
her  in  his  arms  as  he  had  done  on  the  cathe¬ 
dral  steps. 

"Come,"  said  Qabrielle,  as  drowsiness  crept 
over  her,  "come  and  kiss  me  good- night. " 

So  each  one  came  and  kissed  her  and  said 
good- night.  Her  mother,  who  must  not  snatch 
her  to  her  own  breaking  heart,  drew  close> 
and  held  and  kissed  those  dear  hands,  never 
so  dear  as  now  that  they  had  lost  their  cunning 
and  were  pale  and  cold  with  the  kiss  of  Death. 

Gabrielle’s  eyes  rested  long  on  her  mother’s 
face,  sweet  even  in  this  honr  of  anguish.  Then 
with  a  wistful,  half-smiling  gaze  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  her  husband’s.  The  heavy  lids  dropped 
over  the  smile  and  she  slept. 

Poor  Jack  I  drink  in  that  smile,  dream  it, 
live  on  it  as  best  yon  can.  It  is  the  last. 

Gabrielle  rests  near  "£.  B.  B. ’’  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery  at  Florence.  Her  mother, 
as  she  predicted,  makes  Florence  her  home. 
She  walks  softly  all  her  days,  bnt  with  no  bit¬ 
terness  of  sonl — facing  not  the  evening  bnt  the 
dawn. 

Jack’s  life  in  the  new  world  is  proving  how 
truly  love  endued  his  "dream- wife"  with  the 
vision  of  the  seer. 
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f  Candles 

Nothing  eUe  adds  00  mnch 
to  the  charm  of  the  drawing 
room  or  boadoir  as  the  softly  radi¬ 
ant  li/(ht  from  CORDOVA  Candles. 
Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  luncheon* 

^  tea  or  dinner.  The  best  decorative 
^  candles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
>  most  elaborate  function— for  oot- 
,  tage  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  oolore 
and  the  most  delicate  tints  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 


iAubergier-sjail 

Lactucarium 

13  Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing- 
]  era  find  them  almost  Indispensable. 

I _ E  rOUOERA  A  CO.,  _ 


In  addreulng  advertUers  patronizing  thla  Jonmal, 
•or  reader.  wfU  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pnoUzher. 
If  they  will  in  every  poMlble  oaM  give  credit  by 
■eferrlnv  to  THE  ETANGEEIST. 


The  Vocalion  is  distinctive  in  the  exquisite  quality  of  its  tone 


“  You  have  modified  (he  tones 
of  the  reeds  In  such  a  way  as  to  re¬ 
produce  perfectly  the  tones  of  the 
pipe-orean, especially  the  Diapason 
and  cTarabella  tones."*— Albx- 
ANORB  Guilmant,  Organist  and 
Composer,  Paris. 

The  effects  the  Vocalion  gives 
to  the  performer  are  very  novel  and 
beautiful,  and  only  equaled  by  a 
largt-sized  pipe-organ'* 

MAN  McLeod,  Organist  First 
Baptist  Church,  Boston. 

The  Vocalion  is  in  all  respects 
the  most  perfect  instrument  of  its 
kind  extant.  Its  advent  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  art  of  organ  manu¬ 
facture/' —  Frbderic  Archer, 

Organist. 

The  voicing  of  your  instrument 
U  noteworthy.  Each  stop  has  its 
characteristic  quality  —  (he  fioteis 
really  fiute-like,  and  the  clarinet 
preserves  the  peculiar  wooden 
character  of  the  original. —  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Damrosch. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Vocalion,  1  must  say  that  I 
have  been  astonished  at  the  purity  of  its  tone. —  ).  Frank  Donahue, 
Organist  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Boston, 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  N 

Church  committees  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  write  us. 

Prices  from  $275  (for  chapel  styles)  upward. 

THE  VOCALION  ORGAN  COMPANY 
18  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City 


SPECIFICATION  OF  STYLE  21 

Number  of  speaking  stops,  12  ;  number  of  mechanical  stops, 
17  I  total,  39.  Equivalent  to  a  pipe-organ  of  1,220  pipes. 

Compass  of  manuals  CC  to  A,  58  notes.  Compass  of  Pedals 


CC  to  F,  |o  notes. 

GREAT  ORGAN 

1.  Open  Diapason,  8  ft.  58  notes  4.  Dulclana  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

2.  Meiodia  .  .  8  ft.  $8  notes  Trumpet  .  •  8  ft.  58  notes 

).  French  Horn,  8  ft.  58  notes  6.  Harmonic  Flute, 4  ft.  58  notes 

SWELL  ORGAN 

7.  Bourdon  .  .  i6ft.  58  notes  11.  Aeoline  *  .  8ft.  58  notes 

8.  Stopped  Dia-  12.  Vox  Celeste,  8  ft.  58  notes 

pason  .  •  .  8ft.  58  notes  i|.  Fluted' Amour, 4ft.  58 notes 

9.  Violin  Dia-  14.  Flautino  .  .  aft.  58  notes 

pason  .  .  .  8ft.  $8  notes  15.  Oboe  .  .  .  6ft.  58notcs 

10.  Salicional  8  ft.  $8  notes 

CHOIR  ORGAN 

16.  Doppel  Flute  8  ft.  58  notes  19.  Aeolian  (two 

17.  Clarabelta  .  8  ft.  5S  notes  ranks)  .  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

18.  Gemshorn  .  4  ft.  58  notes  20.  Clarinet  .  .  8  ft.  58  notes 

PEDAL  ORGAN 

21.  Double  Open  Diapason . 16  ft  )0  notes 

22.  Bourdon . 16  ft.  }0  notes 

MECHANICAL  REGISTERS 


2|.  Swell  to  Great  26.  Great  to  Pedal  29.  Tremulant 

24.  Choir  to  Great  27.  Swell  to  Pedal  )o.  Wind-indicator 

25.  Swell  to  Choi;  28.  Choir  to  Pedal 

COMBINATION  PEDALS 

]I.  Forte  Great  ^4.  Piano  Swell  37- (8  Great  to  Pedal, 

32.  Piano  Great  35.  Forte  Choir  reversible 

33.  Forte  Swell  36.  Piano  Choir  39.  Balanced  Swell  Pedal 
Combination  pedals  are  double-acting.  Constructed  with 

blow-lever,  which  may  be  used  by  hand  or  attached  to  a  motor. 

Case  in  quartered  oak,  black  walnut,  or  any  native  hardwood. 
Richly  finished. 

Dimensions  t  8  ft.  front,  9  ft.  3  in.  high,  4  ft.  9  in.  deep. 


Style  21.  Price, $3,000 


The  Vocalion  method  of  tone-production  is  radically  different  from  all  others 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  JANUABY  7,  1000. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  JESUS. 

Introductory  Study. 

In  the  divine  plan  for  hnman  redemption  the 
fnlness  of  the  time  had  come.  The  story  of 
forty  centuries  in  all  parts  of  the  inhabited 
world  had  been  a  story  of  probation,  with  fail¬ 
ure  for  its  ontcome.  Under  no  circumstances, 
whatever  the  environment  or  the  degree  of 
education  or  the  form  of  government,  had  man 
been  able  to  achieve  that  degree  of  goodness 
which  wonld  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  how¬ 
ever  untrained  and  ill-developed.  Lawless  in¬ 
dividualism,  autocratic  despotism,  supersti¬ 
tions  hierarchy,  cnltnred  idolatry  and  barbarons 
fetichism,  with  innumerable  experiments  in 
social,  civil  and  political  institutions  had  all 
been  tried,  and  all  had  been  found  wanting. 
The  grand  religions  probation  of  the  favored 
posterity  of  Abraham  bad  also  failed.  The 
Jews  had  abundantly  proved  that  a  law  outside 
the  heart,  on  tables  of  stone,  conld  not  renew 
the  heart  or  save  the  sonl.  Failures  had  fol¬ 
lowed  every  attempt  to  lift  men  np  toward 
God.  Man’s  extremity  now  waited  for  God’s 
opportunity. 

Tet  all  this  time  God  had  not  been  inactive. 
He  was  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
guiding  it  and  shaping  it  to  his  own  beneficent 
ends,  the  salvation  of  mankind  by  their  re¬ 
demption  from  sin  and  reconciliation  to  him¬ 
self.  It  was  not  that  God  needed  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  man,  but  that  man  must  be 
reconciled  with  the  Father  from  whom  he  was 
estranged.  As  the  sin  of  man  bad  been  his 
own  free  choice  so  must  his  redemption  be. 
The  problem  of  the  ages  had  been  to  break  the 
power  of  sin,  to  bring  the  will  of  man  into 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  and  for  this 
man  needed  such  a  revelation  of  the  character 
of  God,  of  his  love  for  sinful  man,  and  of  his 
hatred  of  sin,  as  conld  only  be  made  by  the 
Incarnation— by  a  personal  revelation  of  God. 

For  this  wonderful  event  the  world  was  con¬ 
tinually  being  prepared  all  through  the  ages 
that  preceded  it.  First  by  the  prophetic  prom¬ 
ise  of  Eden,  by  which  a  conviction  was  in¬ 
grained  in  the  hnman  sonl,  that  good  should 
ultimately  triumph  over  evil  in  the  person  of 
man.  Then  by  the  long  training  of  a  peculiar 


people,  specially  fitted  by  developed  oharao- 
teristics,  tenacity,  vigor,  a  blending  of  the 
ideal  and  the  practical,  a  genius  for  religion, 
to  receive  and  cherish  the  gradual  revelation 
of  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  Then  by  the 
breaking  np  of  the  corrupt  and  effeminate  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  East  by  Cyrus,  making  way  for 
the  sterner  and  simpler  civilization  of  the 
West ;  by  the  development  and  spread  of  a  per¬ 
fect  language  under  Greek  dominion,  by  the 
break  np  of  superstition  and  polytheism  before 
Greek  philosophy,  by  the  reverence  for  jnstioe 
and  obedience,  the  perfect  military  discipline, 
and  the  unifying  of  the  civilized  world  under 
the  rule  of  Rome.  Thus  historically,  intel- 
lectnally,  politically,  religiously,  the  fnlnesa 
of  the  time  bad  come. 


THE  LESSON. 

Lake  ii.  1-16. 

Golden  Text. — Thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Jesns  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins. — Matt.  i.  21. 

Verse  1.  The  decree  of  Cseear  Augtutu$  that 
all  the  world  should  be  enrolled  is  one  of  the 
historical  problems  of  the  New  Testament  nar¬ 
rative.  The  context,  read  naturally,  would 
make  those  days  the  time  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Mary’s  return  from  the  hill-conntry 
of  Judea — that  is,  six  months  before  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  The  decree  has  not  yet  been  found, 
and  there  is  no  record  that  any  censns  of  th* 
entire  Roman  empire  (all  the  world)  took  place 
under  Augustus,  and  we  know  that  Italy  waa 
exempt  from  the  censns  under  the  empire  as 
it  had  been  in  the  later  days  of  the  repnblia 
But  we  know  that  valuation  censuses  were 
made  in  many  of  the  provinces  in  the  time  of 
Angnstns,  who  especially  undertook  to  bring 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  empire  into  order. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  or  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  wav  to  enre  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafneaa 
is  caused  hy  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucons  Unins 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tnbe  gets  Inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  result,  aiM  un¬ 
less  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  re¬ 
stored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed 
forever ;  nine  cases  oat  of  ten  are  caused  by  catanh, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mo- 
coUB  surfaces. 
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Judea,  however,  was  not  a  province  of  the 
empire  at  this  time,  but  had  its  own  king, 
Herod;  yet  it  was  independent  practically  at 
the  emperor’s  good  pleasure,  and  it  might  be 
assumed  that  Herod  would  naturally  accede  to 
the  emperor’s  wish,  but  for  the  fact  that  so  far 
as  history  goes  he  acted  independently  of  the 
empire  with  regard  to  taxes;  and  history  men¬ 
tions  no  Roman  tax.  Josephus  is  particularly 
full  with  regard  to  this  period,  but  he  not 
only  mentions  no  census  in  this  period  but 
speaks  of  the  census  ten  years  later  under 
Quirinius  as  new  and  unprecedented. 

Vkrse  2.  There  is  no  historic  authority  for 
supposing  that  Quirinius  was  governor  of 
Syria  at  the  time  of  Jesus’  birth,  which  can¬ 
not  have  been  later  than'4  B.O.  We  know  that 
Quirinius  was  proconsul  ten  years  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus;  and  there  are  obscure  hints 
that  suggest  that  he  may  have  been  proconsul 
four  or  five  years  after  his  birth,  but  the  most 
natural  supposition  is  that  he  was  the  im¬ 
perial  commissioner  who  conducted  this  census, 
and  that  Luke,  with  the  method  of  writing 


Acts  (V.  87)  speaks  of  this  census  as  if  it  had 
been  the  only  one — “the  taxing.” 

Vebses}  8  6.  The  difficulty  in'  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  is  insuperable;  for  even 
though  we  admitted  that  Luke’s  historical  igno¬ 
rance  did  not  invalidate  the  authoritative  char¬ 
acter  of  nis  Gospel  it  would  remain  that  there 
was  no  valid  reason  for  Joseph  and  Mary  to  go 
to  Bethlehem  at  this  time.  Still  there  are 
reasons  for  conjecturing  that  Joseph  would  be 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  to 
remove  with  Mary  to  Bethlehem.  He  was 
also,  we  must  believe,  a  devout  student  of 
prophecy,  and  knew,  like  the  wise  men  of  his 
time  (Matt.  ii.  4,  5),  that  the  promised  Saviour 
was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem.  He  as  well  as 
Mary  (Luke  i.  27),  it  appears,  was  of  the  house 
and  Jamily  of  David. 

Verse  6.  While  they  were  there,  read  natu¬ 
rally,  does  not  mean  immediately  upon  their 
arrival ;  it  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  view, 
founded  upon  the  word  inn,  that  makes  the 
wonderful  Birth  take  place  on  the  very  night, 
perhaps,  that  they  arrived.  Every  natural 
consideration  accords  with  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  that  they  had  made  the  journey 
some  time  previously.  They  certainly  purposed 
to  make  Bethlehem  their  dwelling ;  they  did 
remain  there  two  years  (Matt.  ii.  16),  and 
needed  a  special  message  from  heaven  not  to 
return  there  again  (Matt.  ii.  21-28). 

Verse  7.  On  coming  to  Bethlehem  they 
doubtless  expected  to  find  lodgings  with  a  rela¬ 
tive  ;  the  word  translated  inn  is  not  that  gen¬ 
erally  so  used,  as  in  x.  84  ;  and  although  inns 
as  well  as  public  baths  had  before  this  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Palestine  under  Greek  influence, 
yet  they  were  not  likely  to  be  found  in  villages 
of  this  size.  But  on  arriving  they  had  found 
the  little  village  crowded  and  even  their 
friend’s  guest  chamber  occupied  (the  word  in 
xxii.  11).  Everythine  in  the  narrative  that 
follows  appears  to  point  to  the  supposition  that 
their  relatives  were  shepherds,  those  indeed 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  care  of  the  Temple 
flock  (see  under  Verse  10),  and  that  the  flock 
being  at  this  season  in  the  fields  by  night  as 
well  as  day,  their  disused  cattle  shed  (doubt 
less  a  cave  and  probably  the  one  now  shown  as 
the  Gave  of  the  Nativity)  was  put  at  Joseph’s 
disposal  as  being  more  retired  and  more  com¬ 
modious  than  anything  his  host's  dwelling 
could  afford. 

Verse  8.  What  has  just  been  said  gives  one 
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Verse  11.  Christ  is  the  same  word  aa 
Messiah;  it  means  The  Anointed.  The  Jewish 
people  were  expecting  and  longing  for  the 
Messiah,  but  most  of  them  expected  in  him  a 
Saviour  not  from  sin,  but  from  their  enemies, 
especially  from  the  continually  threatening  and 
soon  to  be  realized  Roman  dominion.  Lord 
does  not  imply  divinity ;  it  means  Master,  or 
as  we  say  Sir,  an  appelation  of  respect ;  or  a 
token  of  headship  as  of  a  house  or  family. 
But  as  implying  supreme  authority  in  a  small 
sphere,  it  had  come  also  to  be  applied  in*a 
large  sphere,  not  only  to  the  gods  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians.  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii.  15;  Acts  ii.  20.) 

Verse  12.  On  the  supposition  given  above 
the  sign  was  by  no  means  obscure.  They  should 
find  a  babe  lying  in  a  manger  that  they  knew  of. 

Verses  18,  14.  The  angel  had  probably  stood 
beside  the  shepherds  in  form  of  man  though 
clothed  in  an  unmistakable  glory,  but  he  had 
hardly  finished  his  message  when  suddenly  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  appeared.  W» 
are  not  told  where,  except  that  they  were  with 
the  angel,  and  burst  into  a  triumphant  song,  as 
the  silver  trumpets  of  the  priests  always  burst 
forth  into  music  when  the  sacrifice  was  laid 
upon  the  altar  in  the  temple. 

Verses  15,  16.  Of  course  the  shepherds 
hastened  to  Bethlehem  as  soon  as  they  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  awe  and  ecstasy  of  the  angel 
vision  and  message.  Of  course  they  found  the 
sign  as  it  had  been  given.  There,  lying  ijk 
the  disused  manger,  lay  the  Wondrous  Babe, 
the  Unspeakable  Gift  of  Heaven,  the  one  only 
Hope  of  Earth. 

The  Babe  in  the  manger,  though  of  divine 
paternity,  was  purely  human,  nnconfused  in 


which  he  has  described  (Luke  i.  1-4,  R.V. ) 
has  overlooked  the  distinction.  To  say  as 
numy  expositors  do  that  the  decree  went  forth 
while  Herod  was  still  living,  but  was  not 
executed  until  six  years  after  his  death,  is  not 
only  a  straining  of  the  text,  but  it  takes  away 
all  reason  for  the  journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
to  Bethlehem  at  this  time.  Godet  gets  rid 
of  the  difficulty  by  translating  the  text,  “As 
to  the  census  called  the  first  it  took  place  under 
the  government  of  Quirinius,  ”  as  if  this  were  an 
overlooked  census,  preceding  that ;  but  this 
does  not  explain  why  so  important  an  erent 
should  have  been  ‘  ‘  overlooked,  ’  ’  nor  why  Herod 
should  have  permitted  it.  Moreover  Luke  in 
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answer  to  the  question  why  it  was  to  these 
shepherds  that  the  first  announcement  was 
made.  Supposing  them  to  be  relatives  of 
Joseph  or  perhaps  more  probably  of  Mary,  and 
supposing  Joseph  and  Mary  to  have  sojourned 
with  them  for  some  little  time,  they  being  the 
men  of  devout  minds  that  we  know  they  must 
have  been,  what  more  natural  than  that  they 
were  at  this  very  hour  praying  and  waiting 
for  and  expecting  “the  consolation  of  Israel.  ” 
Verse  10.  They  were,  as  we  know  from 
history,  keeping  the  Temple  flock,  the  lambs 
designed  for  sacrifice.  Now  suddenly  comes 
to  them  from  heaven  an  announcement  which 
to  men  of  their  spiritual  attainments  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  signified  that  sacrifice  for  sin  would 
soon  be  no  longer  needed.  An  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  beside  them,  with  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  which  shall  be  to  all  the  people.  Naturally 
they  were  sore  afraid  at  the  first  moment.  The 
more  devout  the  mind,  the  more  deep  the  awe, 
because  the  more  clear  the  apprehension  of  a 
vision  of  the  invisible  world.  Good  tidings  is 
the  Gospel;  the  Greek  word  meaning  bring 
good  tidings  is  our  word  evangelize:  so,  as  many 
writers  have  pointed  out,  this  angel  was  the 
first  evangelist.  I  evangelize  to  you  a  great  joy 
is  the  literal  translation  of  the  first  English 
Bible  (Wiclif’s).  All  the  people  means  not  “all 
mankind,”  but  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
ideas  of  that  time,  “all  the  people  of j|,Israel.  ” 


all  its  infantile  powers  and  faculties,  helpless,, 
ignorant,  and  needed  all  the  care  and  instruc¬ 
tion  that  other  children  require.  The  sacred 
writer  expressly  declares.  The  child  grewjind 
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v)axed  strong  fitted  with  w  kiJom,  and  the  grace  of 
Oodwas  upon  him  (vs.  A).  The  mysterions 
relation  of  the  divine  Attire  to  this  hnman 
infant  is  not,  perhaps  cAnot  be,  revealed,  and 
the  early  Ohnrch  for  mtJjb  than  four  centuries 
was  agitated  by  opposii.«>  factions  and  subtle 
disputes  as  to  when  the  fnion  of  the  divine 
Logos  with  the  human  Oh^^  really  took  place. 
The  truth  of  the  divine  paternity  of  the  human 
nature  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  as  stated  in 
the  Apostles’  Oreed,  was  overloaded  by  mystic 
speculations,  characteristic  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Church.  Speculation  reached  its  cliniax 
in  the  decree  of  the  disorderly  and  partisan 
Council  of  Ephesus  A.D.  431,  that  the  Catholic 
faith  must  believe  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
literally  the  mother  of  Goa ;  and  to  this  day 
the  Roman  Church  calls  her  by  this  title.  An 
old  Latin  hymn  says  of  Mary  that  she  brought 
forth  her  own  Creator,  the  former  of  the  starry 
skies,  who  held  in  his  grasp  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  ;  and  Protesants  have  too  often  used  simi¬ 
lar  language,  overlaying  with  misleading  words 
the  most  stupendous  fact  in  all  history.  The 
simple  Gospel  narrative  lends  no  aid  to  these 
perplexed  conjectures.  He  who  was  one  day 
to  be  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  was  born 
as  other  children  are,  and  wrapped  in  the 
swaddling  bands  which  were  then  and  still  are 
the  first  garments  of  Eastern  infants;  his  first 
experience  differed  from  theirs  only  in  that 
his  first  bed  was  a  manger  among  the  beasts 
who  are  also  his  Father’s  care. 
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Prayer. 

Jan.  1.  The  need  of  prayer.  Ps.  32;  1-7. 

2.  Praying  In  secret.  Matt:  6:  .5-8. 

3.  Sincere  prayer.  John  4:  30  34. 

4.  Prayer  in  assembliei:.  Matt.  18:  1&30, 

6.  Life  and  prayer.  Acts  10:  1-8, 

6.  Answers  that  deny.  Lam.  3:  15-37. 

7.  Topic— Prayer  that  obtains.  Luke  11:  18:  S-ii. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  teacher.  The  pupils  are 

every  day  men  to  whom  forms  of  prayer  are 
easier  an  the  spirit  of  prayer.  The  lesson  is 
'  ‘  that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to 
faint.”  The  two  brief  and  graphic  parables 
teach  by  contrast,  not  rsemblance. 

Traveling  by  night  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
day,  a  friend  arrives  at  midnight.  Humilia¬ 
tion  and  shame  imperil  the  surprised  host.  He 
has  no  bread  for  his  guest.  Oriental  hospital- 
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ity  could  bear  no  such  calamity.  He  flies  to  What  have  we  in  the  intellectual  or  material 
his  neighbor  for  relief.  Blank  refusal  meets  realm  that  is  not  the  reward  of  patient  persist- 
bim.  It  is  unmitigated  selfishness.  “The  door  ence?  Ocean  liner,  flying  locomotive,  electric 
is  barred,  the  children  are  asleep,  I  am  com-  light  and  power,  and  the  varied  improvements 
fortable,  let  me  alone.  ’  ’  Defeat  awaited  the  which  mean  so  much  in  modem  civilization  tell 
fainting  soul,  triumph  rewarded  and  crowned  a  story  of  patient  plodding  too  often  over- 
persistence.  It  transformed  reluctance  iuto  looked  in  the  triumph  of  the  hoar.  By  this 
eagerness.  Out  of  the  selfishness  which  hin-  method  the  world  gets  bigger,  better  men,  as 
dered,  it  secured  the  mightiest  help.  The  man  well  as  improved  methods  and  machines, 
inside  the  house  sees  what  the  man  outside  Canaan  was  ready  for  Israel,  and  God  was 
says.  “If  there  is  no  bread  for  me,  there  shall  eager  to  give  it  them.  In  space  but  a  few  days 
be  no  sleep  for  you.”  “You  will  not  arise  intervened.  The  forty  years  were  spent  in 
lest  you  disturb  the  children,  I  will  batter  getting  Israel  ready. 

the  door  till  yon  do  arise  that  they  may  not  be  - 

disturbed.”  With  importunate  haste  he  arises  Much  admiration  has  been  expressed  for  the 
and  gives  the  suppliant  not  the  three  loaves  Misssionary  Exhibition  lately  beldin  the  Church 
for  which  he  had  asked,  but  as  many  as  he  of  the  Heavenlv  Rest.  It  was  tastefully  and 
needed.  When  persistence  can  conquer  a  selfish  systematically  arranged,  each  booth  represent- 
churl,  what  may  it  not  do  with  a  loving,  ing  the  products  from  the  different  countries, 
heavenly  Father,  more  eager  to  bless  than  we  Some  of  the  dolls  from  our  own  mission  rooms 
are  to  receive?  The  accompanying  command  were  on  exhibition,  to  represent  Persia,  Syria, 
and  promise  emphasize  the  same  truth.  “Ask  etc.  and  the  Indian  exhibit  was  really  remark- 
and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  able.  A  lace  bedspread,  made  in  strips  and  by 
knock  and  it  shall  be  "opened  unto  yon.  For  many  hands  was  perfectly'pnt  together,  and 
every  one  that  asketh  receiveth;  and  he  that  had  been  purchased  by  Mrs.  Cutting,  but  was 
seeketh  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  to  be  sent  to  Paris  as  an  example  of  what  onr 
shall  be  opened.  ’  ’  To  add  emphasis  to  this  educated  Indians  can  do.  Short  ten  minute 
truth  Christ  immediately  contrasts  earthly  talks  were  advertised  to  take  place  in  front  of 
parents  with  heavenly  Father.  “If  ye  then  booths  at  certain  times,  and  regular  missionary 
being  e^il  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  services  were  held  up- stairs,  in  the  main 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  room.  Altogether  an  impression  was  made 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  of  intelligent  study  and  loving  enthusiasm 
him.  ’  ’  for  the  cause. 


him.  ’  ’  for  the  cause. 

The  second  case  is  more  desperate  than  the  — 
first.  The  'only  one  who  conld  right  the  ^ 

widow’s  wrong  was  a  judge,  who  feared  not  uiv. 

God,  nor  regarded  men.  To  remind  him  of  PLYMOUTH  CHURCH  SERMONS 
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llluU6nC6  W&8  to  invito  doio&t*  xl6  C&rod  for  jq  addition  to  Plymouth  Church  sermons  are  reports  of 
none  of  these  things.”  She  had  neither  sermons  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  Greater  New  York. 

‘  ‘  money  to  bribe,  nor  force  to  bully  the  judge.  ’  ’  ~~  ’ 

Only  one  resource  remained.  With  a  dogged,  WClKK. 

relentless  persistence,  she  “bothered”  the  ^  By  Samuel  ALSayford 

.  ,  j.  u  A.  •  j  A-u  A.  A.  cii.  A  hand-book  on  p^^rsonal  Christian  effort.  Will  be 

judge.  Wot  a  snot  missed  tne  target,  one  found spcciallynsefalbyall teachers, pastorsand others 

said,  “I  will  have  justice.  I  will  annoy,  peS  work”*^ 

pester,  harass,  torment,  plague  him,  until  he  “  is  most  valuable.”— CTirtetlan  Inteniflencer. 

sees  that  the  easier  course  for  himself  is  to  “A  good  manual  for  Christian  students.”— JV.  T. 

look  into  my  matters.  lam  but  a  poor,  deso-  “will  be  found  helnfnl  to  everv  earnest  soul-winner." 


pester,  harass,  torment,  plague  him,  until  he  “  is  most  valuable.”— Ckrtetton  fnteniflencer. 

sees  that  the  easier  course  for  himself  is  to  “A  good  manual  for  Christian  students.”— JV.  T. 

,  ,  .  .  ..  -  ,  .  ,  Christian  Advocate. 

look  into  my  matters.  lam  but  a  poor,  deso-  “wni  be  found  helpful  to  every  earnest  soul-winner." 

late,  weak  creatnre ;  but  as  the  small  insect  —Baptist  CommonweaUh. 

CM  mMa.nth,h.g»»beMtof  the  torc^  .o 

will  I  fix  upon  him  until  he  shall  be  glad  to  price :  Cloth,  12mo,  135  pages,  seventy-five  cents. 

get  quit  of  me  at  any  price.  ”  The  complete-  - 

ness  of  her  victory  is  discovered  not  only  in  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  STUDIES 

the  avenging  of  her  wrong,  but  also  in  the  Six  Excellent  Courses. 

1an<TTin.crn  thfi  indirn  nand  RAviaAd  Vat-  STUDIES  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  JESUS.  W.  H.  SallmoK. 

language  tne  jnage  nsea.  see  itevisea  ver-  Twenty-five  lessons  with  maps,  bibliography  and 

sion,  both  text  and  margin.  ‘  ‘  Lest  by  her  con-  suggestions  to  leaders.  Paper,  twenty-five  cents  ; 
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the  avenging  of  her  wrong,  but  also  in  the  Six  Excellent  Courses. 

laniTTiAcrA  thA  indiTA  TiBAd  .<5aa  PAviaAd  Vat-  STUDIES  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  JESUS.  W.  H.  SallmoK. 
language  tne  jnage  nsea.  see  itevisea  ver-  Twenty-five  lessons  with  maps,  bibliography  and 

sion,  both  text  and  margin.  ‘  ‘  Lest  by  her  con-  suggestions  to  leaders.  Paper,  twenty-five  cents  ; 

tinnal  coming  she  wear  (margin  bruise  )  studies  in  THE  miracles  of  JESUS.  W.  H.  Sali.. 
me.  ’  ’  It  was  not  the  force  of  the  attack,  bnt  mon.  Designs  for  bible  classes  and  personal  use. 
.  .  1..  V  ij  /-I  1  j  Paper,  twenty  cents;  cloth,  thirty  cents, 

its  persistence  which  told.  Continual  dropping  studies  in  the  parables  OF  JESUS,  w.  H.  Salo. 
wears  even  solid  granite.  '  eon.  Fifteen  studies,  with  table  of  parables  ra- 


wears  even  solid  granite.  ,  .  corded  by  Matthew,  with  parallel  acronnts  and 

Christ  8  application  IS  also  an  appeal.  And  suggestions  to  leaders.  Paper,  fifteen  cents;  cloth, 

the  Lord  said.  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  outunTstudTes*“i^^  the  life  op  Christ.  James 
saith.  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  McConauoht.  Long  18mo,  seventy-four  pages, 

elect  (choice  or  chosen  ones,)  who  cry  to  him  chSaSomS'  James  McConauoht.  A  study 
day  and  night,  and  he  is  long-suffering  over  of  Christ’s  interviews  with  individuals,  leo  pages, 

.  paper,  twenty-five  cents;  cloth,  forty  cents, 

them?  I  say  unto  yon,  that  he  will  avenge  studies  in  THE  OOSPEL  OP  LUKE.  Robert  E.  Snonu 


5elf  and  Sex  Series 


What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Qirl  Ought  to  Know 

Universally  commended  by  pastors,  educators,  Y.  M.  C.  A 
Workers,  etc.,  including  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark  of  the  C.  E 
Sxslety  and  Dwight  L.  Moody. 

tl.OO  a  copy,  postpaid. 

Address  Rev,  P.  H.  PALflER,  Agent  VIr.  Pub,  Co. 

50  Bromfleld  St..  Boston,  ITass' 


them  speedily.”  God’s  love  and  Christ’s 
promise  justify  man’s  persistence  in  prayer. 
Let  not  delay  foster  donbt,  for  it  means  neither 
denial,  nor  defeat. 


Paper,  ten  cents ;  cloth,  twenty  cents. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OP:;: 
YOUNQ  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City 
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One  handred  and  fifty  dollars  in  prizes  will 
be  distributed  on  April  15,  1900,  to  agents  se¬ 
curing  the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers 
to  the  Evangelist,  up  to  and  including  that 
date.  The  prizes  will  be 

First . SSO.OO 

Second .  30.00 

Third . 20.00 

Foarth .  10.00 

Fifth .  10.00 

Sixth .  10  00 

Seventh .  1000 
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These  amounts  will  be  in  addition  to  the 


regular  agents’  commissions,  and  subscriptions 
may  be  ti^en  singly  at  the  regular  rates,  f3. 00 
per  year,  in  advance,  (ministers  f2.(X)),  or  at 
the  reduced  rates  allowed  to  clubs.  The  option 
of  the  clubbing  list,  as  published  on  page  81, 
is  also  applicable  to  these  subBcriptions. 

For  further  particulars,  address  at  once, 
Subscription  Department, 

Evangelist  Publishing  Oo. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOABDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Church  Erection, 

Bducstlon.  •  -  - 

Pnbllcation  snd  S.  8.  Work, 
Ministerial  BeUef,  - 
Freedmsn, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

-  1810  Walnnt  Su, 

616  Market  St.,Ptttsbnrg,  Pa. 

-  80  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AMBBIGAN  SCNDAT-SCHOOI.  UNION, 
E8TABU8HED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  IBM, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  deetltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  chnrches  can  nnlte  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,608  new  schools  started  In  1888 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
sdiools  previously  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aldand 
share  In  the  blessing.  686.00  starts  a  new  school,  fnmlshlng 
helps'for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  6700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Send  c  intrlbntlons  to  E.  P.  Bancropt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


THB  AMBBICAN  SKAMBN’S  FBIBND  SOCEBTY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  snirtalnlng  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 
pats  Ubrarlee  on  Amertcan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
^w  York;  publishes  the  Saiion'  Mataetne.  the  Seaman'i  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Cbaa  A.  Stoddard,  Pres. ;  W. 
C.  Stub  vis.  Treat.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THB  SOCIBTY  FOB  PBOHOTINO  THB  008PBI. 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THB  PORT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1810.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  188  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Primldent. 
Theophilub  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

No.  81  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


THB  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wDoee  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fnlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  p.m.;  Sunday-school,  8  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  0  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  18:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  18:10  to  18:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jescj^  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Rubbell.  Sec.;  WM.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 


TclB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  ^:l9ty. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  6300  to  6500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Hemlt  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Trsas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  "Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


NKW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  Appleton  &  Compant:  A  History  of  American 

Privateers ;  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay.  $3.50 - The  White 

Terror ;  Felix  Gras,  translated  by  Catherine  A.  Janvier. 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  (Compant,  Boston:  The  Bonk 

of  Legends;  Horace  E.  Scndder.  SO  cents - Salmon  P. 

Chase  (American  Statesmen  Series);  Albert  Bnshnell 
Hart.  $l.&5. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston:  Friends  and  Helpers: 
Sarah  J.  Eddy. 

Westminster  Press,  Philadelphit :  Hymns  and 
Verses;  Louis  F.  Benson. 

Evangelical  Publishing  Company,  Chicago :  Best 
Hymns  No.  2 ;  Compiled  by  Rev.  Harold  F.  Sayles,  Rev. 
Elisha  A.  Hoffmann,  Musical  Editor.  85  cents. 

D.  A.  St.  Clair  Press,  Wytheville,  Pa.;  Historical 
Atlas  and  Cronology  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ;  Rev. 
Richard  M  Hodge. 

PERIODICALS. 

December:  The  New  Education:  The  Bulletin.  West 
Philadelphia;  Presbyterian  Record:  Brick  Church  Life; 
Monthly  Record  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry; 
The  International  Messenger  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  The 
Presbyterian  Visitor:  Association  Notes;  The  Friend; 
Truth  ai  d  Peace. 

Jatiuaru:  Sa'nt  Nicholas;  The  Pilgrim  Teacher; 
Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Mon'hly ;  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
Quarterly;  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World; 
Everybody’s  Magazine;  The  Ledger  Monthly;  Homo 
Mission  Monthly;  Scribner’s. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

Almanac  of  Missions  of  the  American  Board  for  19(K). 
10  cents,  $1  per  dozen. 

Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  York.  1899. 

Korea,  Evangelistic  Report  Ending  September  16, 1899, 
Work  under  H.  C.  Underwood,  Seoul. 

Bulletin  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  Fuh- 
kien,  China. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Australian  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention,  Brisbane,  1899. 

Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan— Sixty-fifth  Annual 
Meeting. 

Memorial  Sermon  In  Honor  of  Rev.  Walter  Manning 
Barrows  D.D.,  Greenwich,  Conn. ;  By  John  Henry  Bar¬ 
rows  D.D.  _ _ 


Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

Lowville.— The  Rev.  George  B.  Van  Dyke,  pastor- 
elect  of  the  church  In  Lowville  has  entered  upon  his  new 
field. 

Niagara  Falls. —  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Doggett’s 
postrOlHce  addivss  is  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y  .  he  having 
taken  up  his  residence  th"re  last  month,  closing  his  long 
and  happy  pastorate  in  Bryan,  Ohio.  The  Bryan  Press 
saysof  nim.and  the  words  are  evidently  a  spontaneous 
tribute  by  the  editor  himself :  “  It  Is  likely  that  no  per¬ 
son  who  ever  lived  here  has  had  as  great  an  influence 
over  the  community  generally,  as  he.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  has  moved  among  the  people  of  the  town 
and  daring  all  this  time  his  purity  of  life  and  consistent 
attitude  toward  the  higher  altitudes  of  intellectuality 
and  morality  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all.  and  added 
a  strong  and  helpful  el  ment  to  the  community,  con¬ 
sidered  without  regard  to  shades  of  belief  or  varying 
fait)  8.  For  many  years  his  familiar  form  has  been  seen 

giving  the  divine  benediction  to  those  starting  out  in 
fe  tennd  by  the  sacredest  life  association,  on  the  one 
band,  and  speaking  the  loftiest  consolation  to  those 
whose  companions  were  Just  leaving  this  existence  on 
the  other.  No  one  can  measure  the  value  to  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  such  a  life.” 

Fair  Haven. — Evangelist  H.  D.  Sheldon  of  Kinwton 
has  assisted  the  pastors  of  this  place  the  past  fortnight, 
during  which  time  over  slxtv  persons  expressed  a  desire 


to  lead  a  Christian  life.  Mr.  Sheldon  Is  a  Presbyterian, 
and  full  of  the  fire  of  the  wirit.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  use  of  it  add  wry  greatly  to  his  power  as  a 
preacher  Hia  whole  coiMse  mBpires  confidence.  Onr 
church  the  last  two  years  Yis  added  one-third  to  ita  roll, 
now  95.  Onr  missionary  \/>mmunicttion8,  which  are 
made  at  the  personal  solidlv  tion  of  the  pastor  have  more 
than  donbled,  and  the  cht.  .:h  will  become  self-snstaln- 
ing  after  January  1,  1906Ttha8  withdrawing  from  the 
support  of  the  Home  Boari.  Our  special  campaign.  Just 
clo^,  will,  we  trust,  ykld  a  good  number  of  worthy 
communicants  -  i  N.  McO. 

East  Syracuse.— Out  church  in  East  Syracnse  has 
been  experiencing  a  pirolons  revival  which  is  still  in 
progress.  Some  weeks  since  the  Methcxlist  and  Presby¬ 
terian  Chnrches  united  in  this  work  under  the  wise  and 
earnest  leadership  of  Evangelist  H.  D.  Sheldon.  Over  a 
hundred  (»rd8  have  been  signed  and  the  community  has 
been  moved  as  never  before.  One  of  the  best  things  aTOUt 
it  has  been  the  sweet  harmony  that  has  existed  between 
the  churches.  Both  of  the  churches  will  be  materially 
strengthened.  Isaac  Swift. 


Trcmanbbcrg.— Evangelist  Milton  S.  Rees  conducted 
a  most  sucRiessful  compaign  In  this  community  bedn 
ning  October  22d  and  closing  November  18th.  The 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  had 
unit'd  in  four  weeks  of  thorough  preparatory  work  and 
the  meetings  were  thronged  and  full  of  interest  from 
first  to  last.  There  was  no  ex  citement,  and  the  methods 
of  Mr.  Rees  pleased  the  most  conservative  The  crowds 
of  men  in  attendance  upon  the  Sunday  afternoon  meet¬ 
ings  and  of  women  on  Wednesday  afternoons  were  re¬ 
markable.  A  large  number  of  people  of  all  classes  were 
hopefully  converted,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rees  went  away 
holding  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  all.  As  part  of 
the  result  of  these  meetings,  forty  new  members  were 
added  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  thirty-five  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  at  the  December  commanlon  service. 

J.  S.  Niles. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Newark.— The  Sixth  Church,  Rev.  Davis  W.  Lusk 
pastor,  has  recently  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
eighth  year  of  its  occupancy  of  the  new  edifice  on  Union 
and  Lafayette  Streets.  The  orchestra  and  choir  of  fifty 
voices  led  the  music  under  Mr.  Genung.  The  addresses 
were  highly  congratulatory  and  given  by  Rev.  Drs.  A. 
Nelson  Hollifiela,  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  ;  Char. es 
T.  Haley,  pastor  Roseville  Church ;  David  R.  Frazer, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church;  and  Isaiah  B  Hopwood, 
pastor  Cavalry  Church.  The  address  of  pastor  Lusk 
was  historical  and  forms  a  very  worthy  record  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  that  people  during 
the  nearly  fifteen  years  of  his  settlement  over  them. 
The  Sixth  Church  was  organized  October  1, 1848,  and  the 
following  named  have  been  its  pastors:  William  Aik- 
man,  1849  ia57;  William  T.  Eva,  ia‘>7-186n;  James  M. 
Dickson,  1863  1869;  Martin  F.  Hollister,  187(^1884;  Davis 
W.  Lusk,  1885. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  met  in  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  Tuesday,  Dec.  12,  Rev.  F.  8.  Ar¬ 
nold,  Moderator.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  install 
Rev.  Donald  Grant  over  the  Case  Ave.  Church ;  Rev.  F. 
F.  Kennedy  accepted  a  call  to  become  co-pastor  Elast 
Cleveland  Church  and  a  committee  of  installation  was 
names.  Dr.  F.  N.  Riale  asked  the  dissolution  of  the  pas- 
torial  relations  with  Glenville  Church  that  he  might 
accept  a  larger  field  nnderHome  Mission  Committee. 
The  dissolution  was  granted  after  hearing  from  Com¬ 
missioners  from  church  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Roemer  appointed 
moderator  of  tiession.  The  dissolntion  will  take  effect 
December  31.  The  Prospect  Street  Church,  Ashtabula, 

O. ,  organized  Nov.  2(ith,  was  placed  on  the  roll.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  committees  were  appointed:  Narrative,  Dr.  Riale ; 
Necrology,  Rev.  A.  C.  Ludlow  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Babbitt. 
Oimmittee  was  appoinsed  to  visit  Wooster  University, 
and  assist  in  raisin^endowment  fund  according  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  synod.  Presbytery  expressed  its  willingness 
to  confer  with  Rev.  Frank  S.  A'  nold  about  publication 
of  a  Presbyterial  paper.  The  invitation  from  First 
Church  of  Ashtabula  for  spring  meeting  was  accepted. 
Hev.  H.  W.  Hulbert  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  ap- 
pointing  the  annual  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  the  City 
of  Cleveland.  The  committee  on  temperance  report™ 
recommending  special  observances  in  (Jctober  and  April 
snd  asking  pastors  to  assist  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in 
its  fight  against  the  saloon.  The  evening  was  given  up 
to  a  popular  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Hunday-schools. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Elders  L.  H.  Severance,  S. 

P.  henn  and  Dr.  .lames  A.  Worden,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

J.  L.  Roemer,  Permanent  Clerk. 


Schwarz  CoTTON.-At  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Nov.  30th, 
Ke.v.  David  8  Tanpan  D  D.,  LL.D .  President  oi 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  .Mr.  William  H. 
S  hwartz  and  Miss  Ethel  H.  Cotton,  daughter  of  Dr.  D. 
B.  (jOtton,  both  of  the  coatracting  parties  being  of 
Portsmouth. 
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LETTER  FROM  DR.  WILLARD. 

Thb  “  NSW  Nbrvinb,” 

187  Loomis  St.,  Bnrlln^n,  Vt. 

Dear  Evangelist— Kindly  inform  your  readers  that  I  can 
still  take  a  few  patients  before  going  South,  and  that  the  quota 
for  the  Southern  party  is  not  quite  full. 

A.  J.  Willabd, 

Yale  '68.  U.  V.  M.’77. 


Deceinber428,  1899. 
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CONGREeATlONAL  LETTER. 

Philip  Stofford  Mizom  D.D. 

'  The  ordination  of  Williap  J.  Long  Ph.D.  at 
Stamford,  Conn. ,  on  14  was  an  event 

of  more  than  nsnaTlnterw.  A  larg^ Oonncil 
assembled.  Dr.  Long  maJ^  a  carefnl  and  able 
statement  of  his  religions  experience,  his  call 
to  the  ministry  and  his  \^ws  of  doctrine. 
So  fall  and  satisfactory  was  tnis  statement  that 
no  member  of  the  Oonncil  chose  to  ask  any 
questions,  though  the  usual  opportunity  was 
given.  After  the  Oonncil  bad  voted  “  to  be  by 
itself,”  Dr.  Long  repeated  in  substance  the 
statement  which  he  made  before  the  Oonncil 
in  Oambridge  about  eighteen  months  ago. 
This  awakened  some  questioning,  and  every 
question  was  met  with  Dr  Long’s  usual  frank¬ 
ness.  It  was  evident  that  there  were  differ 
ences  of  theological  opinion  among  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  churches  present;  but  no 
opposition  to  the  candidate  developed,  and  he 
was  approved  for  ordination  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  action  of  the  Cambridge  Council  had 
been  deeply  regretted  by  many,  but  the  action 
of  this  later  Council  smoothed  away  all  dis¬ 
turbed  feeling,  and  a  worthy  and  very  able 
man  is  fairly  launched  on  his  career  as  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister.  Dr.  Long’s  experience 
furnishes  a  refreshing  contrast  (may  I  say  it?) 
with  the  experience  through  which  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert  has  been  called  to  pass.  It  shows  that 
where  there  is  manifest  sincerity,  spirituality 
and  ardent  devotion  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
the  Charch  may  safely  recognize  wide  liberty 
in  theological  belief. 

It  has  been  definitely  settled  that  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  has  neither  liking  nor  place 
for  ‘  ‘  heresy  trials.  ’  ’  Indeed  that  was  pretty 
well  established  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  put  Dr.  Bnshnell  on  trial  nearly  or  quite 
half  a  century  ago. 

An  annually  recurring  deficiency  in  the 
funds  of  the  American  Board  has  stimulated 
some  exceptional  methods  and  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  interest  in  foreign  missions  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  treasury.  The  Misses  Leitch, 
for  some  time  missionaries  of  the  Board  in 
Ceylon,  have  been  at  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  in  New  England  daring  the  past  two 
years.  Recently  they  have  been  in  Spring- 
field.  Their  work  has  been  marked  by  intelli¬ 
gence,  zeal  and  admirable  tact.  Miss  Margaret 
Leitch  is  an  unusual  speaker— fluent,  epigram¬ 
matic,  informing  and  magnetic.  Wherever  she 
speaks  she  succeeds  in  quickening  an  interest 
in  the  missionary  enterprise.  I  speak  particu¬ 
larly  of  her  because  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  hear  her  several  times. 

One  noteworthy  result  of  this  work  of  the 
Misses  Leitch  is  the  steadily  increasing  number 
of  churches  that  undertake  the  support  of 
individual  missionaries  on  the  foreign  field. 

A  slight  difficulty  has  arisen,  however,  in  the 
jealousy  of  a  few  good  women  lest  some  money 
shall  be  diverted  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Women’s  Board  to  the  treasury  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  is 
the  dissolution  of  the  Women’s  Board,  the 
incorporation  of  its  work  with  the  general 
enterprise  of  the  American  Board,  and  an 
equal  representation  of  men  and  women  both 
on  the  Board  and  on  the  Prudential  Committee. 

This  suggestion,  I  know,  is  a  bold  one ;  but 
it  is  not  original  with  your  correspondent,  nor 
is  it  new.*  There  are  many  who  hope  that  it 
will  find  fulfillment  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Hampden 
Conference  of  Congregational  Churches,  in  the 
course  of  a  program  of  more  than  usual  fresh¬ 
ness  and  interest,  there  was  one  feature  of  spe¬ 
cial  importauce.  This  was  a  discussion  of  the 
Bible,  with  special  reference,  first,  to  the  tran¬ 
sient  element,  and  second,  to  the  permanent 
element.  The  debate  which  followed  was  vig¬ 


orous  and  even  brilliant.  It  showed  a  marked 
growth  in  the  conference  of  sympathy  with 
those  much  misunderstood  and  much  abased 
men,  the  ‘  ‘  higher  critics.  ’  ’ 

The  discussion  was  symptomatic  of  the  in¬ 
creased  study  of  the  Bible  which  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  characteristic  of  our  time.  In  many 
churches  the  “international  lessons”  are  being 
abandoned  for  a  more  logical  and'  critical 
method  of  Bible  study.  A  notable  instance  of 
this  is  a  Bible  class  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Judge  Peck,  a  layman  who  is  bring¬ 
ing  to  his  work  an  unusual  equipment. 

The  “international  system,”  which  has  so 
long  occupied  the  field  in  our  Sunday-schools, 
is  wanting  in  perspective  and  logical  pro¬ 
gression.  The  ‘  ‘  quarterlies’  ’  and  other  ‘  ‘  lesson 
helps”  which  it  has  produced,  multitudinous 
“as  autumn  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,  ”  have  not 
proved  to  be  an  unmixed  good.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  have  promoted  a  neglect  of  textual 
study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  is  startling. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Bible  among  modern 
Sunday-school  attendants  (it  is  a  solecism  to 
call  them  scholars)  is  lamentable. 


RECENT  EVENTS  IN  METHODIST  CIRCLES. 

Frank  Mason  North  D.D. 

In  every  denomination  the  trend  of  life  and 
thought  is  disclosed  from  time  to  time  by 
special  characteristic  events.  In  Methodist 
circles  there  have  been  four  assemblages  daring 
the  past  few  weeks,  which,  taken  together, 
are  an  expression  of  the  later  attitude  of  Meth¬ 
odism  toward  some  fundamental  principles. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  was  con¬ 
vened  for  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington 
about  the  middle  of  November.  To  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  Methodist  methods  of  mis¬ 
sionary  administration,  this  General  Com¬ 
mittee  sometimes  seems  an  unnecessary  piece 
of  machinery.  This  is  far  from  the  fact,  for 
while  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  as  an  administrative  agency,  man¬ 
ages  the  affairs  of  the  society,  the  General  Mis¬ 
sionary  Committee  which  next  to  the  General 
Conference  is  the  most  representative  body  in 
the  denomination,  has  the  power  of  initiative 
and  makes  all  appropriations.  It  is  composed 
of  the  Bishops,  the  Missionary  Secretaries, 
delegates  from  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
representatives  of  the  various  General  Confer¬ 
ence  Districts,  and  when  it  convenes,  the 
entire  missionary  enterprise  of  the  church 
passes  in  review.  Men  who  by  visitation  and 
correspondence  have  become  familiar  with  the 
missions,  and  who  by  business  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  Church’s  resources  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  just  opinions  on  all  matters  of  finance 
and  administration,  are  thus  the  responsible 
directors  of  missionary  endeavor.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  was  cheered  by  the  statement  that  the 
debt  had  been  practically  paid ;  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  offerings  of  the  people  had  exceeded  those 
of  the  previous  year,  in  addition  to  the  large 
sum  paid  toward  the  debt,  by  eleven  thousand, 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  that  there  had  been  a 
decided  increase  of  income  from  other  sources. 

The  debates  of  this  Committee  always  afford 
to  the  student  a  fairly  liberal  course  in  history, 
geography,  social  economics  and  finance.  By 
special  church  statute  the  appropriations  of 
one  year  are  restricted  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  receipts  of  that  immediately  preceding. 
The  opportunity  for  some  slight  advance 
aroused  the  optimists  to  unusual  enthusiasm 
and  brought  to  the  front  strong  speakers. 
Bishop  McCabe  pleaded  for  Alaska  and  funds 
were  set  aside  for  the  new  work  there.  The 
mission  in  the  Philippines  was  authorized  and 
placed  under  the  control,  for  the  present,  of 
Bishop  Thobum,  Missionary  Bishop  of  India 
and  Malaysia.  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  presented  a 
strong  statement  of  the  social  and  religions 
condition  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  one  of  the 
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strongest  Spanish  speaking  missionaries'of  the 
Charch — Dr.  C.  W.  Drees — is  now  under  ap¬ 
pointment  to  establish  work  in  that  new  part 
of  our  American  possessions — which  is  reck¬ 
oned,  by  the  way,  as  a  home  mission.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  em¬ 
phasis  placed  upon  the  work  in  this  country, 
especially  in  the  centers  of  population.  A 
large  part  of  the  possible  increase  to  the  home 
work  was  devoted  to  cities  of  the  United 
States,  over  a  score  of  which  share  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution.  No  note  of  discouragement  was 
sounded.  Not  all  parts  of  the  world  yield 
equal  fruitage  for  the  amount  of  labor  and 
money  expended,  but  world-wide  Methodism 
is  more  than  a  rallying  cry ;  it  is  a  reality  to 
anyone  who  studies  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Missionary  Committee. 

Immediately  succeeding  this  important  gath¬ 
ering  came,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  the 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  City 
Evangelization  Union  in  Philadelphia.  This 
is  an  unofficial  organization,  representative  of 
the  forty- five  local  societies,  inras' many  cities, 
for  Church  Extension  and  missionary  work. 
These  “Local  Unions”  expended  in  this  aggres¬ 
sive  city  work  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  last  year.  A  tone  of  profound 
conviction  characterizes  these  conventions,  in 
which  laymen  of  the  church  are  very  largely 
represented.  The  evidence  of  enlightened  and 
unfaltering  purpose  to  bring  both  the  motive 
and  the  ministry  of  the  church  to  bear  upon 
the  city  problems  was  more  than  ever  apparent 
at  this  gathering.  These  annual  discussions 
in  different  cities  of  the  land  has  awakened  the 
interest  of  the  church  at  large  and  now,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  decade  of  its  ’history,  this 
National  Union  finds  itself  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  leading  minds  of  the  church.  That 
Methodism  is  in  advance  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions  in  local  work  in  the  cities  can  hardly  be 
maintained,  but  that  it  is  not  behind  them 
in  broad  and  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  the  Gospel  to  our  municipal  life, 
or  in  the  definite  organization  of  forces  to 
promote  this  most  important  interest,  will  not 
be  denied  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
facts.  The  National  Union  with  its  conven¬ 
tions  and  its  literature  is  a  strong  expression 
of  th^  larger  purpose  of  Methodism — which 
has  sometimes  been  thought,  because  of  its 
itinerant  ministry  and  evangelistic  spirit,  to 
have  too  faint  a  sense  of  obligation  for  per¬ 
manent  institutional  work  —  to  place  itself 
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within  the  reach  of  the  largest  possible  demands 
of  onr  most  highly  organized  American  life. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Congress 
held  its  second  annual  session,  late  in  Norem- 
ber,  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  often  called  “Bishop 
Vincent’s  dream.  “  It  aims  to  bring  together 
for  the  discussion  of  high  themes,  and  for 
closer  fellowship  the  strong,  bright,  pro¬ 
gressive  younger  men  of  the  denomination. 
A  few  of  these  were  not  present  at  St.  Louis, 
but  the  group  there  gathered  was  representa¬ 
tive  and  influential.  Notable  addresses  were 
made  upon  various  phases  of  intellectual 
progress  in  the  church,  upon  the  enrichment 
of  its  worship,  upon  the  relation  of  the  church 
to  reform,  upon  the  forward  movement  in  the 
realms  of  both  thought  and  action. 

One  other  event  of  deep  interest  in  theologi¬ 
cal  circles  was  the  dedicating  on  December  5 
of  an  imposing  building  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  as 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  which  has  come  to  be,  it  is  stated, 
the  largest  theological  seminary  in  America, 
save  one.  The  new  edifice,  which  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  is  devoted  to  lecture-rooms,  chapel  and 
administration  ofBces.  It  is  the  gift  of  two 
generous  laymen  of  the  church,  who  elect  to 
be  unknown  but  who  are  to  many  of  the  friends 
of  theological  education  well  known.  Their 
incognito,  however,  is  thoroughly  respected 
aud  does  not  deprive  the  friends  of  Drew  Sem¬ 
inary  of  a  genuine  gratitude  for  the  splendid 
provision  now  made  for  the  larger  purpose  of 
this  great  school.  The  lecture  rooms  are  ample 
in  dimensions  and  are  thoroughly  equipped  in 
every  particular  for  class  and  seminary  work. 
This  building  is  a  delight  to  all  to  whom 
scholarly  pursuits  and  devout  worship  seem 
naturally  akin.  Architecturally,  it  is  a  wor¬ 
thy  companion  to  the  fine  dormitory  erected 
three  years  ago  by  Messrs.  William  Hoyt  and 
Samuel  W.  Bowne  and  known  as  the  Hoyt- 
Bowne  Dormitory.  The  two  together  give  to 
Drew  Seminary  an  equipment  for  the  home 
life  and  practical  work  of  students  which  is 
unexcelled  among  the  theological  institutions 
of  the  land. 

Here,  then,  are  four  events  which  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  first,  is  still  convinced  that  the 
world  is  its  parish;  second,  is  awake  to  the 
greatest  concern  of  American  life,  the  problem 
of  her  cities;  third,  is  intellectually  alert  and 
progressive;  and  fourth,  promptly  endorses  in 
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itnal  life  with  the  sense  of  accountability  to 
God  alone.  This  sweeps  away  every  device  of 
intermediaries,  whether  of  sacerdotalism,  or 
sacramentalism,  or  creed  in  the  region  of  in¬ 
tellectual  belief.  It  means  comprehensiveness 
in  ecclesiastical  life,  in  that  we  are  held  to¬ 
gether  not  by  organization,  or  dogmatic  teste, 
but  only  by  the  degree  of  spirituality  each 
person  possesses,  and  by  love.  It  makes  ample 
room  for  all  conceptions  within  the  limits  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  To  correct  the  mis¬ 
taken  impression  that  we  stand  for  the  form 
of  an  ordinance,  and  a  certain  sequence  of  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  to  impress  upon  the  world,  and 
the  catholic  church,  our  true  position  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  simply  by  the  method  of  the 
leaven,  will  be  our  own  special  function  in  the 
coming  years  as  in  the  past.  We  are  gratified 
with  the  progress  already  made,  and  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  it  in  other  bodies  of  Jesus’  follow¬ 
ers,  and  we  believe  that  the  reception  of  this 
one  distinctive  principle  will  be  more  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  immediate  future  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Our  principle  itself  prevents  onr  use  of 
force  of  any  kind,  and  compels  us  [to  protest 
against  it  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
social,  or  financial. 

Whatever  is  cheering  in  the  vision  of  the 
emancipation  of  men  from  domination  by 
anything  human  in  any  realm  of  the  spiritual 
life  is  particularly  pleasant  to  ns.  Whatever 
is  inspiring  in  the  prospect  of  a  deeper  loyalty 
to  God  alone  in  the  religions  sphere  is  specially 
encouraging  to  us.  To  secure  this  freedom  and 
this  consecration,  so  far  as  we  can  minister  to 
them,  will  be  our  highest  ideal  for  the  coming 
age.  Their  complete  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  others  will  mean  our  extinction  as  a  separate 
body.  Such  an  event  would  be  our  happiest 
experience. 

May  the  Heaid  of  the  Church  grant,  to  all 
onr  sister  churches,  the  most  abundant  spir¬ 
itual  blessings,  and  help  us  all  to  do  incom¬ 
parably  more  to  make  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  'of  his 
Christ. 


most  practical  fashion  the  imperative  demand 
for  a  trained  ministry.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  about  a  retarded  growth  in  member¬ 
ship,  and  not  a  little  heart- searching  as  to  the 
need  of  an  ethical  revival  is  to  be  noted ;  but 
events  would  seem  to  indicate  a  vigorous  vital, 
ity  from  which  we  ma>  look  for  some  large 
expression  in  the  life  of  the  twentieth  century. 


THE  BAPTIST  OUTLOOK. 

W.  C.  Bitting  D.D. 

The  Congregational  Church  polity  does  not 
lend  itself  to  large  denominational  movements. 
This  is  specially  true  of  that  form  of  it  repre¬ 
sented  by  Baptist  Churches.  More  than  in  any 
other  religious  body,  perhaps,  individualism 
is  emphasized,  both  in  the  local  churches  and 
in  personal  life.  This  is  true  to  an  extent 
which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  adherents 
of  a  Prelatical  or  Presbyterian  polity.  The 
supreme  organization  with  ns  is  the  local 
church.  All  other  organizations  are  merely 
voluntary  associations  for  purposes  of  advanc¬ 
ing  common  interests  of  missions  or  philan¬ 
thropy,  or  of  expressing  a  sense  of  fellowship. 

Under  such  a  system  the  difficulty  of  any 
universally  united  work  will  at  once  be  seen. 
It  must  depend  wholly  upon  sameness  of  spir¬ 
itual  interest,  without  any  external  power  of 
organization  whatever.  No  body  has  any 
authority  with  us  except  the  local  church.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  for  us  to  join  in  any 
great  movement  for  the  future  except  so  far  as 
it  expresses  the  desires  of  the  separate  churches 
entering  into  it.  There  is  no  great  work  con- 
templated  by  ns  for  the  coming  century. 

Our  function  will  be  purely  spiritual  as 
heretofore,  and  our  method  will  be  vital,  not 
mechanical.  My  own  view  of  onr  future  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  religious  world  is  that  it  will  con¬ 
sist  in  continued  emphasis  upon  the  principle 
that  separates  us  from  other  bodies  of  Chris¬ 
tians — that  of  voluntary  personal  obedience  to 
Gk>d.  This  means,  no  proxies  in  religion, 
whether  priestly,  or  sponsorial,  but  the  per¬ 
sonal  nnrestrained^exerciseXof^one’s  ownTepir- 
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Common  faith  of  Protestantism  as  formulated 
by  the  free  churches  of  Great  Britain. 

February  2, 

Concerning  conversion— John  Clark  Hill,  D.D., 

April  6. 

Congregational  council.  The— Edward  Day, 

October  5, 

Convention  city.  The— H.  T.  McEwen _ June  29, 

Congress  at  The  Hague,  The— Wlnthrop  S.  Gil¬ 
man . April  27, 

Criticism  and  evangelism — F.  P.  Powers. June  29, 
Conquest  of  Swiss  mountains.  The— C.  H.  Park- 

hurst,  D.D . August  17, 

Correction  from  Baltimore,  A— Robert  H.  Will¬ 
iams . October  B. 

Current  excavations  In  Egrypt— Rev.  Charles  R. 

Glllett . March  2.  10:  March  9, 

Conditions  In  Holland— Rev.  A.  A.  Pfanstlehl, 

D.D . March  16, 

Czar’s  overture  for  peace . January  5, 

Dakota  In  winter— J.  H.  Edwards.  D.D., 

February  16, 

Detroit  convention.  The— W.  S.  J . July  27, 

Development  of  Christian  Intelligence  In  obll- 
dren— Rev.  George  Thomas  Smart.. August  M, 
Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Blttinger — Teunls  S.  Hamlin, 

D.D . November  2, 

Dr.  Newman  Hall’s  life  story— Rev.  T.  L.  Cuy¬ 
ler . January  5, 

Doctrine  of  Inerrancy— Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis, 

September  21, 

Doctrine  of  sin.  The— Rev.  Vernon  B.  Carroll, 

October  12, 

Early  church.  The . January  5. 

Earnest  effort.  The — James  A.  Worden,  D.D., 

January  19, 

Earthly  things  first,  then  heavenly  things— Rev. 

Frederick  Lynch . November  16, 

Elements  Of  power  In  some  great  preachers— 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler . March  30, 

Emphatic  Christians— T.  L.  Cuyler . May  25. 

Episcopal  church.  The — Thomas  P.  Hughes, 

D.D.,  LL.D . April  13, 

European  courts  and  China— Rev.  Gilbert  Reid, 

July  27, 

Facing  death  for  Christ . March  9, 

Factory  of  the  future.  The— By  one  of  the  work¬ 
ers . April  27, 

Faith  Is  an  act— Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler.. January  26, 
Faith  of  Saint  Ahaz,  The— Leonard  Woolsey 

Bacon,  D.D . March  2, 

Family  altar  and  the  revived  church,  The— 

Chaplain  Monro . July  27, 

Farewell  to  the  old  Chambers-Wylle  Church- 

Contributor . Augpist  3. 

First  ten  years  of  the  New  York  Evangelist— 
John  H.  Day . December  28, 


)CUM 


TxiE  EVANGELIST 


December  28,  1899 


Flag-ratslrg  in  Havana,  The— Rev.  Edward  W.  Mark  to  aim  at.  A— Charles  L.  Thompson, 

Abbey . January  12,  29  September  21,  21 

Forms  of  worship  in  the  Presbyterian  church—  Men  working  for  men— Rev.  Edward  Niles, 

Howard  Agnew  Johnston.  D.D . July  27,  7  December  7,  14 

Forty  years  in  the  Evangelist- T.  S.  Cuyler,  Mexican  prince  in  Israel,  A— Rev.  Isaac  Boyce, 

D.D . December  28,  8  March  2,  27 

Forward.  Presbyterian  hosts— Chaplain  Munro,  “  Ministerial  age-llmlt,”  The— Rev.  D.  Stuart 

June  8,  9  Dodge . April  20,  9 

Four  great  hymns— Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  Ministers  and  churches— Epher  Whitaker, 

September  21,  4  November  2,  10 

Free  church  catechism— T.  S.  Hamlin.... May  25,  9  Ministers  and  money— Rev.  Henry  A.  Stlmson, 

French  Protestant  Church  polity— Prof.  J.  C.  D.D . March  30,  9 

—  . September  7,  S  Misleading  reports— Duncan  Brown,  D.D. May  4,  4 

A— Rev.  H.  Merle  Misquotation  of  Rom.  ill,  26,  The— Blackford 

~  ‘  "9  Condlt,  D.D . March  30,  5 

7  Mormons  in  the  South,  The — Rev.  C.  Humble, 

D.D . November  2,  7 

9  Musings  at  Mohonk— T.  L.  Cuyler.. September  7,  4 

_  National  Ideals— Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D....July  6,  7 

.December  16  Need  of  a  national  federation  of  churches.  The— 

“  ■  ■  6  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw,  Ph.D . April  13,  9 

New  catechism.  The — C.  F.  Mussey,  D.D..^rll  6,  5 

February  16,  12  Newfoundland  religious  life— Prof.  J.  C.  Bracq, 

"  - - g  November  9,  6 

5  New  Japan,  The— A  Presbyterian  missionary, 

October  19,  8 

6  New  Mohonk,  The— T.  L.  Cuyler . August  24,  4 

New  president  of  Yale,  The— Kingsley  Twining, 

9  D.D . October  26,  10 

New  York  City  as  a  Presbyterian  mission  Heid¬ 
is  10  J.  Sanderson,  D.D . October  5,  9 

New  York  Presbytery  at  Northfleld,  The— John 

9  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D . September  7,  4 

Niagara  frontier.  The — H.  E.  M . July  6,  5 

10  Northfield  during  the  great  convention— S.  B. 

6  Rosslter,  D.D . August  10,  5 

Northfleld  theology.  The— R.  A.  S . August  31,  6 

4  Northfield  theology.  The— Rev.  P.  C.  Headley, 

.  _  September  14,  5 

.December  28,  13  Note  of  withdrawal.  A— John  DeWitt. October  19.  4 

8  Not  afraid  of  scholarship . September  14,  15 

Not  restriction,  but  opportunity— Rev.  Oliver  A. 

4  Kingsbury . October  12,  4 

Of  promises— A.  McKenzie . June  8,  6 

. . . . . . . . 8  Oid  Saybrook—T.  L.  Cuyler . August  10,  4 

Hall  Caine  on  America . January  6,  12  Old  way  to  pay  church  debts— F.  E.  Smiley, 

Hampton  negro  conference.  The— Susan  Show-  May  11,  10 

ers . August  10,  8  One  good  prayer-meeting- Rev.  V.  N.  Yergln, 

Have  faith  In  God— Robert  Alkman.. January  5.  28  November  23,  9 

Herodlces— Rev.  Alfred  S.  Myers . January  5,  10  One  of  Dr.  Torrey’s  boys— Nelson  Millard,  D.D.. 

Historic  manse  of  Morristown,  The — Julia -  November  30,  9 

Kelser  Colies . October  26,  4  Opportunity  for  the  church  An— Geo.  P.  Pler- 

Hold-outs,  The— Theodore  D.  Cuyler — March  2,  4  son . . Septer^her  21,  5 

Home  mission  prospect— R.  F.  Coyle.December  28,  15  Our  farthest  north— Edith  Grier  Long.Marcfi  16 

Home  missions  in  Germany— Count  A.  Bern-  Out-door  preaching— F.  Campbell . June  8.  8 

storft . October  26,  13  Our  journey  to  Brazil— Alice  R.  Humphrey, 

Honest  dealing  with  the  Bible — S.  M.  Hamilton,  August  31,  10;  September  28,  14;  October  26,  17; 

P.D . November  2,  8  December  28,  14 

Honest  Dealing  with  the  Bible— Dunlop  Moore,  Outlook  for  missions.  The— H.  W.  Hulbert,  D.D., 

D.D . December  21,  4  December  28,  16 

Honest  dealing  with  the  Bible— A  reply  by  Dr.  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  The— Teunls  S.  Ham- 

Hamilton . December  21,  5  lin,  D.D . October  5,  4 

How  about  the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge,  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  The — Teunls  S.  Ham- 

— Amos  R.  Wells . ^2  Hn.  D.D . October  12.  8 

How  it  was  done--A  commission^... . July  13,  7  pastor  on  lynching,  A  Southern— R.  I.  Bachman, 

H.  P.  Faust,  Vindication  of— S.  B.  R . June  1,  22  j  &  ^ 

Hymnal,  Defense  of  the-Robert  N.  Willson,  Patriarch  of  Manhattan.  A— G.  S.  P . June  1,  8 

.  ,  ,  .  “  Patriotic  pennies— Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D., 

Hymn  books  galore— A  Parke  Burgess.  D.D.,  November  16,  9 

,  .r*  r  w  .J  »  r<v,  1  *  Paying  the  fare— Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler.... April  27,  4 

If  I  be  lifted  up  -Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.  Pencllings  from  Saratoga— Dr.  O.  F.  Presbrey. 

D.D . d.  »  November  2  19 

I  have  overcome  the  world— W.  H  F ,  PencllIIngs  in  Canada— T.  L.  Cuyler . July  27’,  4 

Impressions  of  the  conference-Prof  William  The-  Pev.  T.  L  Cuyler, 

In^p^reTsio®s™of"  America-lch  ®  Personal  matter,  A-Rev.  John  Ewart! 

Edinburgh.  Q.C. December  R  9  pertinent  analogy.  A— Justin . December  2l!  25 

Haw^>,  Mass.  In  a  town  among  the  hlUs—  Philadelphia’s  Presbyterian  Institutions— R.  M. 

Inauguration  of  President  Stewart— i).  F.  P.,  . •, . September  28,  13 

®  October  6.  10  Philippine  question  from  various  points  of  view. 

Independent  business  and  manhood— H.  A.  Stlm-  The — Rev.  Jas.  B.  Rodgers . July  13,  4 

son . June  1,  9  Physical  preparation  for  the  pulpit— C.  O.  R., 

Inerrancy  and  inspiration- W.  R.  Atkinson,  January  19,  22 

D.D . October  12,  9  Pioneer  Church  In  California,  The— H.  M.  Pom- 

Inerrancv  and  inspiration — W.  R.  Atkinson,  eroy . June  29,  8 

D.D.,  Part  II . October  19.  9  Pioneers  to  Siam,  One  of  the — Rev.  R.  W.  Beers, 

Influence  of  Presbyterianism,  "The — Teunls  S.  November  9,  22 

Hamlin.  D.D . September  28,  4  Positive  vote  in  preaching— E.  Judson..June  15,  22 

In  Nova  Scotia— Prof.  Jean  Charlemagne  Braca,  Postiude  a  place  in  our  worship.  Has  the?— Rev. 

August  17,  4  William  C.  Covert . January  12,  12 

Inspiration  a  property  of  our  present  Bible—  Power  of  a  phrase.  The— W.  S.  J . January  5.  11 

Prof.  William  Adams  Brown... ...Septem^r  7,  7  Preaching  to  the  unconverted— T.  L.  Cuyler. 

Instead  of  the  fathers,  the  children— Rev.  C.  L.  February  9,  4 

Richards . .  — ......... S^tember  M  Presbyterian  charities.  Some — F.  H.  Marling, 

Institutions  under  our  board  of  aid. December  28,  21  May  4 

Is  it  dark? — 'Theodore  L.  Cuyler . March  9,  4  Presbyterian  Church  and  Christian  scholarship, 

Islam-Rev.  G.  E.  White......^........j^March  9,  9  The— John  Lambert,  A.M..  M.D.. September  14.  7 

®  with  criminals  George  L.  Presbyterian  interests  in  Cleveland— C.  H.  M.. 

Mott,  D.D . . . *  *  Ootob<»r  12  22 

Jewish  Chaum^ua  Society,  The— Charles  Cuth^-  Presbyterian  Church  and  Dr.  McGlffert- Francis 

hert  Hall,  D.D . August  lU,  4  Brown  TnnA  2Q  7 

John  George  Butler— Teunis  S.  H^m^^m^D.D^,  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  mission— J.  A.  Wor- 

“  Joining  the  Church  "—Thomas  C.  HaU,  D.^,  ^  Pres"  nr  sVatus  of 'tlie'quesVron  of"  tlie  r^P^^ 

Jov  of  Christmas,  The-Gerald  B.  F.  Hallock!  orders  in  Flllpinas,  The-Rev.  James  B  Rod- 

t\  . December  14  4  . November  9,  8 

Judicial  commisslon^^^  F.  Bonner,  D.D.,  Prison  labors-Chaplaln  J.  J.  Monro.. October  26.  14 

^  Prof.  Curtis  on  Inerrancy— S.  H.  B. ..October  12,  20 
Judicial  principle.  A-R.  Patterson.  D.D.!  Professor  Duffleld’s  reply.......... Nwember  30,  6 

August  24,  8  Proper  denominational  training— G.  B.  Stewart, 

Keely  motor.  The— R.  A.  S . January  26!  8  . V . ..I^cember  K,  20 

Knowledge  is  life— Rev.  A.  William  Lewis,  B.D.,  Pi^posed  religious  conference.  A— Prof.  S.  M. 

ivii.  w.e  E  September  21.  8  ^Hopkins . January  26,  9 

Land  of  the  lilies,  The-Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuy-  Protestant  movement  in  ^nce.  Th^S..June  8,  10 

jpr . . April  13.  4  Public  worship— Rev.  William  H.  Mason. 

Last  day  and  the  first.  The— R.  A.  S.. January  5,  6  „  .  .  .  _  ...  September  21,  9 

I>ate  Principal  Calrd  and  his  work  for  Scot-  Punishing  anarchists . January  5,  12 

land.  The— Samuel  McComb,  D.D . July  13,  6  Reason  for  our  faith.  A— Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 

“Law  Hospital,"  A— J.acob  A.  Rils.. March  23,  27  D.D . October  19,  16 

Life  more  abundant.  The— S.  B.  Rosslter,  D.D.,  Relief  of  the  imprisoned  whalers— Sheldon  Jack- 

November  9,  4  son,  D.D . January  26.  10 

Lifting  up  the  negro— D.  J.  Sanders,  D.D.,  Religious  movement  of  the  future.  The— Thomas 

December  28,  12  C.  Hall,  D.D . December  28,  11 

Lincoln  memorial.  The— Oliver  O.  Howard,  Religious  newspaper,  A.  Why  not?— Charles  H. 

February  2,  14  Parkhurst . February  16.  7 

Literature  and  the  ministry— George  Thomas  Religious  paper  the  young  man  wants— Robert 

Smart . March  16,  8  E.  Speer . December  28,  20 

Logging  camps.  Up  in  the— F.  E.  Higgins,  Reminiscences  of  a  pioneer  church.. February  9,  30 

January  19.  9  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Kellogg— E.  W.  Clark, 

Lone  Presbyterian,  A— Charles  L.  Thompson,  June  22,  25 

October  5,  19  Reminiscences — S.  F.  Bacon . May  11,  24 

Love  and  law— Rev.  A.  S.  FIske,  D.D.. October  5,  27  Reminiscence,  A— Mrs.  A.  B.  Stone . April  6.  5 

McBurney,  Robert  R.— R.  C.  M . January  5,  5  Religion  and  politics— H.  D.  Jenkins. February  2,  8 

Maclaren  as  a  critic  ot  American  churches— Rev.  Religious  life  in  Germany— Thomas  C.  Hall, 

Joseph  Wilson  Cochran,  Jr . December  21,  9  D.D . September  7,  7 

McGlffert  case.  The— S.  A-  Farrand,  Request,  A— Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D., 

Novpmtier  K,  4  ,  .  October  5,  7 


Bracq . 

French  Protestant  woman,  „  -  - 

d  Arbigne . September  28, 

Free  schools  and  the  State— R.  A.  S.. January  19, 
Function  of  Church  trustees.  The— Henry  A. 

Stinson,  D.D . April  27, 

Future  of  Christian  missions,  Th^J.  H.  Bw- 

rows . . . 

General  Moody— J.  A.  C . September  7, 

Glimpses  into  the  early  Christian  centuries— C. 

R.  Gillett,  D.D . Fcbrunr:’  « 

Glimpses  of  the  life  to  come— R.  A.  S.  January  26, 

Golden  reunion,  A — E.  I.  F . July  6, 

Good  prayer-meeting,  A  I— Winthrop  S.  Gilman, 

February  23, 

Good  prayer-meeting,  A  II — Winthrop  S.  Gilman, 

March  2, 

Good  ijrayer-meeting,  A  III — Winthrop  S.  Gil¬ 
man . March 

Gospel  mission  in  the  Tombs— Chaplain  Monro, 

January  19, 

Gospel  of  the  Second  Mile,  The— Gerard  B.  F. 

Hallock.  D.D . ..March  9. 

Great  or  small? — Donlos . August  10, 

Growing  old  and  keeping  young— T.  L.  Cuyler, 

May  11, 

Guthrie,  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Edinburgh— C.  J.  Guth¬ 
rie . December  28, 

Hall!  br.  Charles  Cuthbert— Z . April  27, 

Hall.  Dr.  Newman— Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 

D.D . January  5, 

"Half-way  House  ”— A  point  in  practical  theo¬ 
logy — Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon . April  6. 


(Contirme^^  nat  vwh.) 


